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DESCRIPTION OF THE LIPARI ISLANDS. 
[ With an Engraving. } 


IPARA, the principal of the 
L islands called A®olia, situated 
between Sicily and Maly, with a 
cognomial towny was formerly so 
powerful as to have a fleet, and 
the other islands in subjection to it. 
According to Diodorus Siculus, it 
was famous for excellent harbours 
and medicinal waters. He in- 
forms us also, that it suddenly 
emerged from the sea about the 
time of Hannibal’s death. The 
name is Punic, according to Bo- 
chart: and given it, because, ye= 
ing a voleano, it shone in the 
night. Jt is now called Lipari, 
and gives name to nine others in 
its neighbourhood ; viz. Stromboii, 
Pare, RKotto, P:naria, Saline, Vol- 
cano, Fenicusa, Alicor, and Ustica. 
These are called in general the 
Lipari islands; and, according to 
M. Houel, are principally ten in 
number, the rest being only un- 
inhabitable rocks of narroW ex- 
tent. The largest and the most 
populous of them, Lipari, com- 
municates its mame to the rest. 
Volcano is a desert, but tgiigable 
island, lyi Ing south ffom rge 
sland, of Lipari. *Salines, which 
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lies west- north-west from the same 
island; Felicudijneariv in the sume 
direction, but twenty miles farther 
distant; and Alicudi, ten miles 
south-west of Felicudi, are inha- 
bited. Panaria is east of Lipari, 
the famoif$ Stromboli north-east, 
and both of them are inhabited. 
The rest are in adesert state; such 
s Baziluzzoy which was formerly 
ih tbited; Attalo, which might be 
inhabited; and L’Exambianca, oa 
which some remains of nen foe 
dwellings are®igtill to be found. 
L’Escanera is noth ing but a bare 
rock. The Fermicoli, aword sigs 
nifving ants.éimre a chaia of s) nail 
black cliffs wheth run to the north- 
cast ol Li pari, till within a little 


‘way of Exambianca and Escanera, 


rising more or Jess above the wa- 
ret according ay the sea is more or 
s agitated. 

. Ancidat authorgare n@ agreed 
with resp et to the pa. ay ol the 
Lipari islands, Few @f those by 
whom they are mentioned appear 
to- have seen them: and in places 
such as these, where subterrane- 
ous fires burst open the earth, and 
raise the ocean trorffits bed, terri- 
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ble changes must sometimes take 
place. Volcanella and Volcano 
were once separated by a straight 
so as to form two islands. The 
lava and ashes have filled up the 
intervening straight; and they are 
now united into one island, and 
have by this change become mfuch 
more habitable. 

The ancient castle of Lipari 
stands on a rock on the east quar- 
ter of the island. The way to it 
from the city leads up a gentle de- 
clivity. There are several roads 
to it. This castle made a part of 
the city; and on the summit of the 
rock is the citadel, in which the 
governor and the garrison reside. 
Here the ancients, in conformity 

.to their usual practice, had buiit 
the temple of a tutelary god. This 
citadel commands the whole city; 
and it is accessible only at one 
place. Were an hostile force to 
make a descent on the island, the 
inhabitants might retreat hither, 
and be secure against @ll but the 
attacks of famine. 

The ancient inhabitants had al- 
so fortified this place. Consider- 
able portions of the ancient walls 
are still standing in different places, 
particularly towards the south; 
their structure 1s specian and the 
stones are exceedingly large, and 
very wellcut, The layersare three 
feet high, which ghows them to 
have been raised in some very re- 
mote period,. These remains are 
surrounded with modern build- 
ings. The remains of walls, which 
are still to be scefiihere, have be- 
longed not only mples, but to 
all theglifferemt sorts of buildings 
which ts used to erect. 
The vaults, which are in a better 
state of preservation than any other 
parts of these monuments, are con- 
verted to the purposes of a prison. 

In the city of Lipari, there are 
convents of monks of two ditfer- 






ent orders; but there are-no cor- 


, vents for women, that is to say, 


no Cloisters in which women are 
confined; those, however, whose 
heads and hearts move them toem- 
brace a state of pious celibacy, are 
at liberty to. engage in a monastic 
life, with the concurrence of their 
confessors. “They put on the se- 
cond habit, and vow perpetual vir- 
ginity, but continue to live with 


their father and mother, and mix” 


in society like other women. The 
vow and habit even enlarge their 
liberty. This custom will, no 
doubt, M. Houel observes, appear 
very strange to a French woman; 
but this was the way in which the 
virgins of the primitive church 
lived. The idea of shutting them 
up together did not occur till the 
fiith century. The life of these 
religious ladies is less gloomy 
than that which those under the 
same vows lead in other countries. 
They wear clothes of particular 
colours, according as they belong 
to this or thatorder. Their dress 
gives them a right to frequent the 
churches at any hours; and the 
voice of censure, which takes par- 
ticular pleasure in directing her 
attacks against pious ladies, goes 
so far as to assert, that some young 
women assume the habit with no 
other views but that they may en- 
joy greater freedom. 

In this island oxen of a remark- 
ably beautiful species are employed 
in ploughing the ground. The 
ancient plough is still in use here. 
The mode diag ulture practised 
here is very expeditious. One 
men traces a furrow, and another 
follows to sow in it grain and pulse. 
The ploughman, in cutting the next 
furrow, covers up that in which 
the seed has been sown: and thus, 
is both ploughed and sown 
at: Nature seems to be here 
uncommonly #igorous and fertile. 

Vegetation 
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Vegetation is more luxuriant, and 
animals gayer and more heaitliful, 
than almost any where else. 

Near the city of Lipari, the 
travelicr enters deep narrow roads, 
of avery singular appearance, Tae 
whole island is nothing but an as- 


» sembiage of mountains, al! of them 


consisting of ashes er lava, dis- 
charged from the depths of the 
volcano by which it was at first 
produced. The particles of this 
pozzolana, or ashes, are not very 
hard; the aétion of the rain-water 
has accordingly cut out trenches 
among ti. mountains; and these 
trenches, being perhaps less yn- 
even than the rest of the surface, 
have of consequence been used as 
roads by the inhabitants, and have 
been rendered much deeper by 
being worn for so many ages, by 
the feet of men.and other animals. 
These roads are more than five or 
six fathoms deep, and not more 
than seven or eight feet wide. 
They are very crooked, and have 
echoes in several places. You would 
think that you were walking thro’ 
narrow streets, without doors or 
windows. ‘Tixeir depths and wind- 
ings shelter the traveller fyom the 
sun while he is passing through 
them; and he finds them delicious- 
ly cool. 

“ The first volcanic eruption in 
the Lipari islands, mentioned in 
history, is that of which Callias 
takes notice in his wars of Sicily. 
Callias was contemporary with 
Agathocles. That eruption con- 
tinued without interval for several 
days and nights; and threw out 
great stones, which fell at more 
than a mile’s distance. The sea 
boiled all around the island. The 
works of Callias are lost, and we 
know not whether he descended 
to a detail of particulars concern- 
ing the ravages produced By this 
eruption. Under the consulship 
of milius Lepidus and L. Aure- 


lius Orestes, 126 years before the 
Christian ara,. these islands: were 
affected witha dreadfulearthquake. 
The burning of A&tna was the first 
cause of that. Around Lipari and 
the adjacent islands, the air was all 
onfire. Vegetation was. withered; 
animals died; and fusible bodies, 
such as wax and resin, became li- 
quid. If the inhabitants of Lipa- 
ri, from whom our author received 
these facts, and the writers who 
have handed down an account of 
them, have not cxaggerated the 
truth, we must believe that thé sea 
then boiled around the island; the 
earth became so hot as to burn the 
cables by which vessels were fixed 
to the shore, and consumed the 
planks, the oars, and even the small 
boats. 

Pliny, the naturalist,speaks of an- 
other similar event which happen- 
ed thirty or forty years afterwards, 
in the time of the war of the allied 
states of Italy against Rome. One 
of the A:glian islands, says he, was 
all on fire as well as the sea; and 
that prodigy continued to appear, 
till the senate appeased, by a de- 
putation, the wrath of the gods, 
From the time of that war, which 
happened eighty-six years before 
the birth of our Saviour, till the 
year 144 of oumzera, we have no 
account of any eruption of these 
volcanoes: and from that period 
again, till the year 1444, we hear 
of no explosion from them, that 
is, for the space of 1300 years. 
But at that time, beth Sicily and 
the AZolian islands were agitated 
by dreadfu! shocks of earthquake: 
the volcano of these isles poured 
forth streams of lava with¥an aw- 
ful violence, and emitted a volume 
of fame and smoke which rose to 
an amazing height, After that it 
discharged enormousstones, which 
fell at the distance of more than 


six miles. 
A cen. 
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Acentury later, in the year 1550, 
the fury of this volcano was again 
renewed. The ashes and stones 
discharged from the crater filled up 
tle straight between Volcano and 
Volcaneiio., About two centuries 
after that, in the year 1739, there 
was a sixtheruption. The burst- 
ings of the volcanic fire were at- 
tended with a noise so dreadful, 
that is was heard as far as Melazzo 
in Sicily. 

Father Leandro Aiberti says, that 
on one of these dreadful occasions, 
the women of Lipari, after em- 
ploying in vainall the saints, vowed 
to drink ho more wine if the vol- 
cano should spare them. Their 
giving up this small gratification 
was doubtless of great service; and 
yet the eruptions still continue, 
and have even become more fre- 
quent since that time. Only thirty- 
six years intefvened between that 
eruption and that which happened 
in the year 1775. The whole 
island was then shaken; subterra- 
neous thunder was heard; and con- 
siderable streams of flame, with 
smoke, stones, and vitreous lava, 
issued fromthe crater. Lipari was 
covered over with ashes; and part 
of these was conveyed by the wind 
all the way into Sicily. Five years 
after, however, in the month of 
April, 1780, there issued a new ex- 
plosion trom Volcano; the smoke 
was thick, the shocks constant, and 
the subterraneous noise very fre- 
quent. So great was the consterna- 
tion among the inhabitants of Li- 
pari on this occasion, that the com- 
mander Deodati Dolomieu, who 
visited these islands not long after 
that event, informs us, that the in- 
habitants in general, but especially 
the women, devoted themselves as 
slaves to the service of the blessed 
virgin; and wore on their arms, 
as tokens of their-servitude, small 
jron chains, which they still conti- 
hue to wear. 


This aét of piety, however, was 
not so efficacious as the deputation 
of the senate had been. For after 
that deputation, more than two 
hundred years passed before the 
Aolian islands were afflicted by 
any other eruption, at least by any 
considerable one: whereas, in three 
years after the ladies devoted them- 
selves in so submissive a manner 
to the serviceof the virgin, the isles 
of Lipari were agitated anew by 
that fatal earthquake which ravag- 
ed Calabria, and part of Sicily, 
on the 5th of February, 1783. 

The dry baths of St. Calogero, 
in the island of Lipari, are stoves, 
where sulphureous exhalations, 
known to be of a salutary nature, 
ascend out of the earth by holes or 
spiricles.. A range of apartments 
are ‘built around the place where 
the exhalations arise. The heat is 
communicated through those apart- 
ments in such a way, that when, 
entering at one end, you advance 
towards the other, the heat still in- 
creases upon you till you gain the 
middle apartment, and again di- 
minishes in the same manner as 
you proceed from the middle to the 
other end of the range of cham- 
bers. In consequence of this dis- 
position of these apartments, the 
sick person can make choice of that 
temperature which best suits the 
nature of his disease. ‘There are 
a few miserable huts, and a small 
chapel, for the accommodation of 
the people who repair to these baths. 
The people of the place are ready 
to attend them. Physicians like- 
wise follow their patients thither, 
when the disease is of sucha nature 
as to render their attendance requi- 
site, and the patient rich enough 
to afford them handsome fees: but 
there is no physician settled in the 
place. Besides these dry baths, 
there are baths of hot water, distin- 
guished by the name of St. Calo- 
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gero’s baths. There are around 
them buildings sufficient to lodge 
a conside rable number of sick peo- 
ple with their necessary attendants. 
At present, however, ‘those build- 
ings are but ina bad condition. 
The baths consist of two halls; 
one square, the other round. ‘The 
former is antique ; it has been built 
by the Romans; it is arched with 
a cupola, and twelve feet in dia- 
meter; it has been repaired.— The 
other is likewise arched with a cu- 
pola both within and without. The 
water comes very hot into the first. 
It gushes up trom among pieces 
of lava, which compose a part of 
the mountain, at the foot of which 
these baths are built. Thosestones 
remain in their natural state. All 
that has been done is the raising 
of a square building inclosing 
them. Within that building, the 
sick persons either sit down on the 
stones, or immerse themselves in 
the intervening cavities which are 
filled with water. They continue 
there for a certain time, and ap- 
proach nearer to, or remain at a 
farther distance from the spring, 
according as their physician di- 
rects. The place serves also asa 
stove. The hot vapours arising 
from the water communicate to 
the surrounding atmosphere a con- 
siderable degree of heat. It is in- 
deed not inferior to that of the hot 
baths of Termini, which owe their 
heat toa similar cause. In these 
baths, therefore, a person can have 
the benefit either of bathing in the 
hot water, or of exposing himself 
to the vapour, the heat of which 
is more moderate. The bath 
before-mentioned, under the ap- 
pellation of dry bath, is also a 


_ stove; but the hot vapour with 


which it is filled, issues direétly 
from the volcano. The place of 
the bath is, however, at such a dis- 
tance from the volcanic focus, that 
the heat is not at ajl intolerable. 
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The mountain at the foot of 
which these baths are situated is 
round, and terminates at the suim- 
mit in a rock of petrified ashes, 
which are very hard and of a very 
fine grain. This petrifaction con- 
sists of pretty regular strata, and 
appears to have been greatly prior 
in its origin to the adjacent rocks; 
which consist likewise of ashes, but 
ashes that have been deposited at a 
much later period. From this rock 
there proceeds likewise a stream of 
hot water, by which some mills in 
the neighbourhood are moved. 

It cannot butappear surprising, 
that nature has placed nearly on 
the summit of a volcanic moun- 
tain, springs which supply so con- 
siderable a quantity of water. ‘To 
account for such a phanomenon 
would be well worthy of some in- 
genious naturalist. Nor are these 
hot springs all; proceeding around 
the same hill, at about a mile’s dis 
tance, we find a spring of cold 
water, which originates from the 
summit of the same rock; that on 
the north-west produces three hot 
springs. The cold water is very 
pleasant to drink, and much use 
both by men and “cattle, 

Among these mountains there 
are many enormous loose masses 
of lava, the appearance of whitch, 
M. Houel informs us, naturally 
leads the observer to take notixe, 
that the lava of the volcano of Li- 
pari is of a much greater diversity 
of colours, and those richer and 
more lively , than the lava of Vesu- 
vius and A'tna. The lava of Li- 
pari is, in some places for several 
miles, of a beautiful red colour. It 
contains likewise, in great abun- 
dance, small black crystalized sco- 
riz, as well as the small white 
grains which are commonly found 
in lava. 

Among the. eminences which 
overlook the city of Lipari, there 

we 
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are some rocks of a species which 
is very rarc in Europe. Those are 
large masses of vitrified matter, 
which rise six or eight feet above 
the surface of the ground, and ap- 
pear to extend to a‘ great depth 
under it. They exist, through 
that range of mountains, in enor- 
mous masses, mixed with lavas of 
every ditferent colour, and always 
standiag detached and insulated. 
Were they cut and followed under 
‘ground, they would probably be 
found to exist in immense quarries 
ia the bowels of the earth. The 
glass of which they consist might 
be employed with great advantage 
in manufactures. It is ready made, 
and might be easily purified. It is 
green, compact, and transparent. 
The cultivation of the ground 
is the chief employment of the in- 
habitants of Lipari. The possés- 
sion of a few acres of land here 
ives a man great importance.— 
Sta when they settle their chil- 
dren, rather give them money than 
any part of tneir lands. More than 
two-thirds of the island is planted 
with vines; three-fourths of the 
grapes which these produce are 
dried, and sent mostly to London, 
under the name of passola. There 
are different sorts of passola; one 
of these, called the black passolina, 
is prepared from a particular kind 
of grape, of which the berries are 
uncommonly smail, and sold to 
Marseilles, Holland, and Trieste. 
‘The vines are in small arbours, 
which rise only to the height of two 
feet and an half above the ground. 
Under those arbours there grow 
beans, gourds, and other legumi- 
nous vegetables. In so hot a cli- 


mate, the shade of the vines does 
not injure, but proteét the vege- 
tables growing under it; they 
would otherwise be withered by 
the heat of the sun. 

The method of preparing passola 
and passolina is curious enough; 





—They first make a lixivium of 
common ashes; after boiling this, 
they pass it through a cloth ora 
sieve; they then put it again on 
the fire; and, when it is observed 
to boil hard, suddenly immerse 
the grapes, but instantly bring them 
outagain, and expose them to the 
sun to dry on broad frames of cane. 
When sufficiently dry, the raisins 
are put into casks and barrels to be 
sold and exported. The number 
of casks of different sorts of raisins 
annually exported- from Lipari, 
are estimated at ten thousand.— 
This island likewise produces figs. 
There is some white Malmsey, and 
a little red wine exported from it. 
About eighty years since, sul- 
phur was one of the articles with 
which the inhabitants of this island 
supplied foreign merchants, But 
that trade has been given up; from 
an idea which the Liparese enter- 
tain, that sulphur infects the air so 
as to injure the fertility of the vines. 
The same prejudice prevails in Si- 
cily; but it seems to be ill-founded, 
There are courts of justice in 
Lipari, of the same powers and 
charaéters with those in the cities 
of Sicily. Causes of more than 
ordinary importance are carried to 
Palermo. The island 1s entirely 
free fromevery kind of imposition. 
The king receives nothing from 
it; because Count Roger ancient- 
ly bestowed on its bishop all his 
rights of royalty over Lipari, The 
bishop there received annually 
from the inhabitants a tenth part 
of the products of their lands. 
They afterwards, to prevent fraud, 
estimated the value of that tithe 
for one year; and, on the condi- 
tion of their paying, in future, a 
sum of money equal to what that 
year’s tithe was valued at, he not 
only gave up his right to the tithe, 
but also ceded to them a consider- 
able extent of land which belong- 
ed to him. 
AN 
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An extraordinary Legend. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY LEGEND. 


*MURROUGH, a descend- 
QO ant of the famous king of 
Leinster, who invited the eari of 
Pembroke into Ireland, by the 
bounty and hospitality of his lite, 
became extremely popular and be- 
loved. Though he had lost the 
royal hereditary honors of his illus- 
trious house, he yet retained all 
the respect due to sovereignty ; and, 
in short, was bowed to by his nu- 
merous family, tenantry, and the 
people in general, as submissively 
as if he really wore the crown 
of his’ ancestors. Fifty children, 
grand-children, and relations, fed 
every day at his board, and as many 
indigent individuals were made 
happy with the fragments. 

But although the mind of Mur- 
rough was thus happy, although he 
rested thus secure on the confidence 
of mankind, he was yet unsafe; the 
shafts of Envy were ready to assail 
him, and danger lurked in the mo- 
ment of rational security. 

Murrough used frequently to 
ride many miles, attended only by 
an approving conscience, and the 
retrospect of - virtue; and this sin- 
gular custom was weil known thro’ 
the country. 

In one of those solitary excur- 
sions, on a summer evening, when 
the sun began to gild the western 
mountains, and when all nature 
appeared clothed in serenity, he 
observed a naked infant boy, who 


seemed to be about three vears of 


age, running on before him at the 
distance of about twenty yards: 
the sight, though singular, did not 
at first much affect our reverend 
traveller, who imagined that the 
child belonged to some cottage in 
the neighbourhood ; but, after rid- 
ing near a mile, the circumstance 
began to be interesting—the old 
man called out, but the infant con- 


tinued his progression, only turn- 
ing round, displayed an, angel 
smile, and beckoned to be follow- 
ed. After running about a mile 
further, the surprise of old Mur- 
rough was in some degree abated, 
for the seraphic guide, as.in the end 
he proved to be, turned off the 
road, and entered a respectable 
farm-house at a small distance. 

If the child had been cértainly 
mortal, curiosity alone would have 
induced the old man to inquire at 
the house how it came to be so far 
from home, and naked; but the 
fact was, that he now thought the 
thing altogether wonderful, and 
worthy of inquiry. 

Accordingly our traveller rode 
up to the door, and desired to see 
the child that had just entered, and 
to know if he belonged to the 
house. The good woman, whom 
he addressed, knew of no child !-— 
the young men and women of that 
house were all grown up, and the 
family numerous: she ended with 
observing, that it was no child, but 


an angel who had been sent from. 


heaven for his protection, and 


pressed our venerable traveller to” 


continue till morning. F 
The astonishment, , natural to.an 
event so very uncommon, induc- 
ed our traveller to alight; but after 
some conversation with the fami- 
ly, and a recollection of his con- 
scious innocence, he determined to 
proceed. At the moment he at- 
tempted to mount his horse, he re- 
ceived a severe slap on the right 
side of his face, which at.once de- 

ci@ing the question, hefreturned ; 
and dispatching a messénger home 
with an account of what had hap- 
pened, remained at thefarm-house, 
The next morning ‘the whole 
country was in a state e of conster- 
nation at the melancholy fate of an 


elder ly 


8 . Mathematical Queftion.——Anecdote. 


elderly gentleman, who had been 
assassinated by ore Kevznagh, 
who,*being apprehended and con- 
victed, confessed, at his execution, 
that he mistook his man, and that 
envy, at the universal good name 
of Murrough, had alone stimulat- 


ed him to put an end to his life.— 
In the province of Leinster this 
story is universally known, and 
implicitly believed : the dlow,which 
the old man received, left a mark 
that remained for life. 





. For the New- York Magazine. 


ANSWER to Bishop Watson’s Mathematical Question, proposed, in the 
third Letter of his Apology for the Bible, to Thomas Paine. 


N imerson’s Algebra, prob- 
lem 187, it is demonstrated, 
that if a man’s height be 45 feet, 
(observing a similarity of parts) 
sucha man can only support his 
own arm. 
' Hence a man of a greater mag- 


nitude cannot exist in nature; and: 


therefore it is evident, that the ex- 
Fairfield, Herkemer County, Nov. 


istence of the giant, the notion of 
which Mr. Paineridicules, is highly 
probable. 
A CorRESPONDENT. 
N.B. Nature knows no bounds 
in respect to the diminution of 
animais; but to their increase she 
does, as may be demonstrated from 
the principles of mechanics. 


24,1796. 


A Question hy the same Correspondent. 


Quere. THE magnitude of the 
strongest man that nature will ad- 


mit of; and also the greatest weight 


that such a man is able to support 
at arm’s end. 





ANECDOTE. 


T the commencement of the 
present century, there was 
an ecclesiastical benefice at Paris, 
the incumbent whereof was obliged 
every year to givea bushel of peas 
to any man who, during twelve 
successive months, had made his 
wife do whatever he chose to di- 
reét. ‘The reward had been esta- 
blished a hundred years before any 
claimantappeared ; at lengthan ins 
habitantoi the RueQuinquempoix, 
who hady been married exaétly a 
twelvemonth, imagining that he had 
exerted an y.bsolute authority over 
his wife, dyring the whole time, 
and was ¢Onsequently entitled to 
the peas, took a napkin, and went 
to the reétor, whom he told, that 
from his Wedding day to that mo- 


ment, his wife had continued to da 
whatever he chose. ‘The reé¢tor, 
believing his assertion, caused the 
peas to be measured, and was pro- 
ceeding to put them into the nap- 
kin, but it proved too small to con- 
tain them: “ Why did not you 
bring a sack, friend, instead of this 
napkin?” said the rector. ** Why 
I wanted to bring one, Sir,” said 
the man, “ but my wife would 
not let me.”—“ Oh!” replied the 
rector, “if that’s the case her obe- 
dience will give you no claim to 
my peas, so even ‘let them remain 
where they are.”—* There they 
still remain,” says the relater of 
this anecdote; “ and there they are 
likely to remain till the end of the 
world!” 
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For the New-York Magazine. 
Affinities and Relations of Septic (Nitric) or Pestilential Fluids to other 


Bodies. 


In a Letter from Dr. Mitrcuicy, F.R. S§. E. Professor of 


Chemistry, Agriculture and Medicine, in the College of New-York, to 
Sir Joun Sincratr, Bart. M. P. President of the Beard of Agri- 
culture, (Sc. dated New-York, the 28th of November, 1796. “Jatended 
as an additional Article to the proposed Report of the British Board 
of Agriculture on the Subje& of Manures. 


EVERAL of the publications 

of the board of agriculture, of 
waich you are President, having 
been some time since forward- 
ed to the Agricultural Society of 
New-York,-all the members of 
that institution felt pleasure in 
knowing, thata friendly commu- 
nication was opened. I have, in 
a particular manner, experienced 
high gratification in thé perusal of 
several of your tracts, but by none 
that I now recollect so much as by 
the report and papers on manures. 
For more than a vear I have been 
convinced, that the pestilential va- 
pors which kill annually so many 
of the inhabitants of the United 
States, are good manures, or are 
exhalations from substances that 
are convertible to good manures. 
Some of the facts that have led me 
to adopt that opinion are already 
before the pubiic. In the pages 
I now offer to you, I have stated 
some additional considerations. It 
has been often remarked, and there 
is much truth in the observation, 
“ that the most fertile countri¢s 
are the least healthy.” If the 
suggestions contained in the pre- 
sent letter have any weight, I 
entertain no doubt, that the con- 
nection between fertility and dis- 
tempers will attract a due share of 
notice from the intelligent and 
observing gentlemen concerned in 
completing your grand survey.— 
The preservation of health ameng 
the labouring classes of mankind, 
though so little the object of po- 
lice, is nevertheless eminently in- 

January, 1797. 


teresting to humanity, and ought 
to forma special article in the code 
of rural economy. If it can be 
shewn what the cause of their sick- 
ness is, and what are the attrac- 
tions and connections of this.with 
other substances, a great step will 
be taken towards the prevention 
of this class of human sufferings. 
In the mean time, hymay mention 
I have not leaned more towards 
the medical contemplation of the 
matters before me, than seemed ne- 
cessary to shew the connection, 
which is a very intimate one, be- 
tween farming and physic. 

While I was engaged in inves- 
tigating the manner in which pes- 
tilential fluids exerted their powers 
upon the human body, and just 
atter I had arranged the materials 
of iny letter to Mr. Havens, an oc- 
currence, of a kind novel to my- 
self, befel a man in the infirmary 
of New-York. Being then inat- 
tendance as a physician, I was re- 
quested to take under my charge 
one of the patients in the surgeon’s 
ward, who had, several days be- 
fore, been seized with an inter- 
jitting fever, and severely handled 
by it. On inquiring into the par- 
ticulars of his indisposition, { found 
the complaint for which he had 
been admitted into the house, was 
an ulcerated leg, This, for some 
time, had been dyessed with red 
precipitate, (septite of quick-silver) 
in such large quantities, that the 
bottom and sides of the sore were 
frequently covered with it in its un- 
decomposed state, when, at the cus- 
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tomary time, the surgeon’s assistant 
renewed thedressings. Sucha long 
continued and plentiful applica- 
tion of the escharotic seemed to 
have afforded septic (nitric) acid 
enough te be absorbed into the 
vessels, and apparently to work 
considerable effeéts upon the con- 
stitution. -To this interpretation 
of the disease, I called the atten- 
tion of the by-standers, and the 
circumstances of the ulcer, with 
the febrile syrxptoms, had so much 
ef the probability of cause and 
effect, that we were generally of 
opinion the feverish commotion 
might have been stirred up by the 
acid absorbed after its disengage- 
ment from the mercury. 

This remarkable event engaged 
mie in reflecting what should be 
the reason, if septic fluids are so 
very abundant in the air as they 
are proved to be, especially in 
large cities, situated and regulated 
as many of those in the United 
States are, and at the same time, if 
they were so easily absorbed as ex- 
perience shews they may be, that 
their bad effeéts should not be 
more frequently felt, and mortality 
greater than that which prevails at 
present, be the consequence? 

It soon appeared to me, that the 
pot-ash thrown into the streets with 
the dissolved soap which had been 
employed in washing, was posses- 
sed of qualities, enabling it to at- 
tract and attach these vapors, and 
existed inquantity sufficient to take 
a vast volume of them out of circu- 
lation. My ideas were reduced to 
a sort of system on the subject, by 
the following estiinate. The city 
of New-York contains 60,000 in- 
habitants. » One pound of hard or 


bar-soap is required to wash the 
clothes of ‘ten persons for . one 
week. The consumption of soap, 
therefore, by the citizens, will be 
10 + 60,000 = 6,000 pounds a 





week. Strangers, sailors, and other 
transient persons may. be supposed, 
on an average, to amount to 5000, 
which will make the weekly con- 
sumption 500 pounsis more. The 
quantity used up for cleaning 
houses, furniture, 8c. and by bar- 
bers, scourers, &c. may be esti- 
mated as an additional 500. The 
whole weekly consumption thus 
amounts to 6,000 + 500-- 500== 
7,o00lbs. The yearly consump- 
tion will consequently be 7,000 Xx 

52==364,000lbs. One third of the 
whole weight of soap is alkaline 
salt, consequently the quantity of 
pot-ash expended and thrown a- 
way in the city of New-York, 1s 
3--7000=2,333 ‘lbs. every week, 
Or 121,333+1bs. upwards of 54 tons 
per annum. 

Such an amount of pot-ash Is 
capable of counteracting the effect 
of an exceedingly great bulk of 
pestilential fluids, by attracting 
them to itself, destroying their aérial 
form, and thereby constituting 
salt-petre. If, as CHaPTAL com- 
putes, (Elements of Chemistry, 
&c.) one hundred grains of pure 
nitre contain thirty parts. of septic 
acid, joined to sixty-three of pot- 
ash, and seven of the water of 
chrystallization, then, upon the 
supposition that the whole of the 
alkali thrown intothe streets is con- 
verted to nitre, there must be an 
addition of septic acid, equal to 
festh parts of the whole, to neu- 
tralize the salt; that is to say, 
121,3334 X 30-+100= 36,400lbs. 
or more than 16 tons of septic acid, 
requisite to turn such a mass of 
alkali to salt-petre; ‘and in the 
same proportion for any smaller 
quantity. — 

In the foregoing estimate, the 
whole quantity of soap is reduced 
to hard soap for the following rea- 
son. Soft soap is sold at a much 
lower rate than hard, because it is 
much 
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mmuich weaker. It is therefore 
used in families more extravagant- 
ly, and it is presumable, that the 
same quantity of alkali is expend- 
ed asthere would be if hard soap, 
and none else, was used. 

But the solutions of soap poured 
into the gutters are not the only 
sources whence the pot-ash is de- 
rived; for the woodashes of hearths, 
exposed, as it is, in yards, cellars, 
and ash-holes, or cast into the 
streets, furnish a large additional 
portion of alkali, The fact I am 
about to mention shews, at once, 
the reality of such a pracess, and 
the existence of septic acid in 
our houses. On the lower floor 
of a rear building, in the city of 
New-York, the back part of a 
closet was a thin brick wall. On 
the outside of this wall, in the 
yard, the ash house was built. 
‘The only separation between the 
ashes put there and the closet, was 
the narrow partition of bricks. 
Their substance was so porous, 
that,in the course of time, a saline 
effiorescence was observed on the 
bricks within the closet near the 
floor. Onexamination, tlie pot- 
ash, which had apparently pene- 
trated through the wall, in a state 
of solution, was found to be chang- 
ed to nitre, by a combination with 
septic acid, which it had doubtless 
attracted from the air of the rocm. 

In these ways does it seem, that 
a considerable proportion of the 
mischief is prevented which would 
be caused by such noxious steams, 
if left to Hoat about at large. If 
the scrapings of this city were em- 
ployed in the manufaéture of salt- 
petre, they would unquestionably 
afford a large quantity of it. But, 
as they are generally sold to the 
farmers for manure, it is worth 
the while to examine, what are the 
effects of the septite of pot-ash up- 
on growing plants as a manure. 
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Here, there might be safely an ap» 
peal made to the ancient and com- 
mon opiraion of mankind ¢in fa- 
vor of nitre as a fertilizer. But, 
as TRomsporF, (Gren? Journal 


der Physick, &c. 14. “Monthly 


Review enlarged, Appendix, Art. 
x.) has made a comparative ex- 
periment on the growth of vege- 
tables in distilled water, and in an 
aqueous solution of salt-petre, there 
will be no need of reterring the 
matter to popular belief. Hle took 
two pepper-mint plants of equal 
weight, and put one into a vessel 
of distilled water, and the .other 
into distilled water, wherein. salt- 
petre was dissolved in the propor- 
tion of fifteen grains to halfa pint. 
The plant placed in the solution 
of nitre grew more quickly ang 
vigorously than the other; and, at 
the end of four months, on being 
weighed, had.acquired 378 grains 
more than its fellow, which, as 
well as itself, had a healthy look, 
and emitted astrong scent. And 
what is very remarkable in this 
experiment is, that from the de- 
tonation of the dried powder of 
the sprig which had grown in the 
solution of nitre, that salt itseif had 
not, in this instance, undergone 
decomposition by the vegetative 
power, but had been wholly ab- 
sorbed by the plant. 
Thisexperiment of the operation 
of the septite of pot-ash deserves 
consideration in conneétion with 
those made by SENNEBIER, (Ex- . 
periences sur la lumiere solaire, 
écc. Mem. 2. § 1.) on the combi- 
nation of mineral acids, as they are 
very unphilosophically called, with 
lime. He found that all the mi- 
neral acids, (the septic being one) 
mixed with water, would cause 
an emission of pure air from the 
leaves of plants, exposed to the 
sun-shine; but that, in order to 
effect this, it was necessary she 
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mild calcarious earth, (carbonate 
of lime) to the water with which 
these acids were mixed. The sut- 
phuric acid turned this to gypsum 
(sulphate of lime); the septic chang- 
ed it to calcareous nitre, (septite of 
lime.) The fertilizing etfect of the 
former is well known, and the cha- 
racter of the latter, as a good ma- 
nure, is sufficiently established.— 
But while these coinbinations with 
lime were forming, a quantity of 
carbonic acid (fixed air) was ex- 
tricated from it, and mixed with 
the water. Experiments shew, that 
this acid, so blended with water, 
is absorbed by plants; the basis of 
the acid (carbone) being retained, 
and the oxygene discharged through 
the leaves. When vegetables are 
thus manured with gypsum, calca- 
reous nitre, and fixed air, and are 
furnished at the same time witha 
sufficiency of light, heat and water, 
it is not wonderful that they should 
live and perform their functions 
well. 

If Vaw Mons (Crect Che- 
mische Annalen, &c. 14 M. R. 
ubi supra, Art. 7.) is accurate in 
his experiments on the decompo- 
sition of the fixed alkalis, and his 
declaration true, that they contain 
septon (azote), then can it be con- 
ceived, that plants may acquire it 
from pot-ash, when this is used in 
its proper form as a manure, and 
the mianner of its operation be 
comprehended. This view of the 
subject is the more important, as 
that experimenter affirms the fixed 
alkalis, like the volatile, are de- 
composed by substances that rea- 
dily part with their oxygene, and 
during this process the seftous (ni- 
trous).acid is formed. 

Though such a decomposition 


may happen, yet a more common™ 


effec of the vegetable fixed -'kali 
(pot-ash) upon land, as a manure, 
is by absorbing the septic acid. 
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Accordingly it is found to be use- 
ful upon a deep soil, containing a 
very considerable quantity of ani- 
olual and vesetable substances; and 
upon those lands which the farmers 
call ** dead” with over-manuring. 
(SomMERVILLE on Manures, &c. 
Art. 33. p. 74.) Such an operation 
it possesses, too, in dung-heaps, 
forming, with their acid, atrue salt- 
petre, as Mr. Heaprick (Essay 
on Manures, p. g.) testifies. But 
whdtis remarkabie, is Home’s di- 
re? experiment that septous acid 
(spirit of nitre) mixed with water, 
promoted the growth of piants in 
avery perceptible degree. (Prin- 
ciples of Agr. and Veget. p. 117.) 
Hard waters (Idem. Essay on 
Bieaching) are found to owe their 
hardness to the acid of nitre joined 
to an absorbent earthy base (calca- 
reous nitre); and this sort of water 
is found to afford a strong nourish- 
ment for plants. (Principles, &c. 
p- 113.) 

The influence that the septic 
portion of the alkali of wood-ashes, 
both before and after its employ- 
ment by the soap-makers, exerts 
as a manure, as well as the effect 
produced by septic acid and the 
septite of pot-ash, in furnishing 
septon to such vegetables as require 
it, will enable us to understand a 
fact, mentioned by Swinspurne. 
( Travels into the two Sicilies, &c. 

. 92.) When Lautrec, at the 

ead of the French army, invested 
Naples in 1528, his troops were 
cut off by a pestilential disease, 
which was greatly aggravated by 
the vapors exhaling trom corn, 
thrown into the ditches, and there 
corrupting in the water. This 
grain, which contains the principle 
of putridity, derived from the soil 
where it grew, in all probability 
combined, as it rotted, with enough 
of the oxygene of the water to form 
much septic oxyd and acid; and 
these 

























these diffusing themselves into the 
neighbourhood in the form of gas 
or vapor, were sufficient to render 
the place sickly, and even todestroy 
life. 

The putrefaction of grain is par- 
ticularly worthy of consideration, 
as it respeéts wheat on ship-board. 
This sort of cor# is remarkable for 
damaging the vessels in which it is 
exported trom the United States. 
It rots their timbers, and causes 
them so rapidly todecay, that wheat 
in bulk is considered a very de- 
structive freight. The reason 
seems to be, that a quantity of the 
grain falling through the flooring, 
slips betw eenthetimbers, and min- 
gles with the moisture and bilge- 
water in the ship’s bottom. Rot- 
ting there, it emits steams similar 
to those which arose from the 
ditches around Naples. These 
having no animals to exert their 
effeéts upon in the lower parts of 

the ship, attack the timbers, and 
spoil their solidity. Here now is 
an analogy which Yeads to the in- 
quiry, whether the same pestilen- 
tial matter which destroys men 
does not destroy timber too? 

And this rotting of the timber 
of which sea-vessels are built, is 
conneéted with another fact well 
worthy of note, whichis, that where 
the wood decays fastest, the cor- 
roding cause converts to rust with 
proportional quickness, spikes and 
bolts of iron, driven there; the 
rusting ofthe metal depending upon 
the same cause as the rotting of the 
wood. And the ship-carpenters of 
New-York remark, that in repair- 
ing old vessels, even in doing inside- 
work, where the wood would seem 
to be penetrated chiefly by septic 
vapors, and not impregnated with 
sea-salt, the brightness of their axes 
and adzes is soon tarnished, and the 
xcel is turned black. 

This effect of the bad air of ships 
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upon metals brings to my mind 
anoiner memorable fact, trom the 
island of Jamaica. At Morant- 
bay some iron-guns had been 
thrown overboard from a vessel, 
and had laid partly buried in the 
mud or sand, between high and low 
water marks, for so long atime that 
they were considered as spoiled by 
the action of the salt-water. They 
were purchased, as old-iren, to be 
melted down and cast into some 
kind of metallic ware at an air-fur- 
nace. On being dug up and exa- 
mined, they were found, notwith- 
standing their e xposure to the con- 
stant operation of the tides, to be 
less damaged, and in better order 
than the cannons exposed to the 
common air of that climate, in the 
fort. A similar faét is mentioned 
in 3 Lowtuorp’s Abridgement, 
&e. p. §47- where, “ at Point Ca- 
gua, the iron-guns of the fort were 
so corroded, that some were nearly 
become useless, being perforated 
almost like honey-combs ; but the 
guns which lay in the salt-water 
were not much indamaged by rust, 
as we found by taking up some.” 
—In this air, linen and silk are 
exceedingly apt to rot; and if a lan- 
cet be once exposed to the 2ir, it 
will rust though it be presently put 
up again; though not disposed to 
rust if never exposed to the air. 
The relator affirms, that inJamaica 
metals rust least in rainy weather. 
‘The cause of these changes wrought 
upon metals must therefore be 
something different fron) sea-water 
or rain-water. It is doubtless the 
septic acid vapors, which, at the 
same time, so miserably affeét hu- 
man constitutions, that wounds are 
with great difficulty healed, and 
fevers often terminate in death, 
under its destructive influence. 
(Hunter, Diseasesof Jamaica, &c.) 
This ts the seftic Acison (venin sep- 
tique), to use the correét words of 
ARTHAUD, 
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AxTHAUD, (Description del’ Hos- 
pital general du Cap, p. i2.) which 
rises after the fall of the autumnal 
rains in the island of Saint Domin- 
g°, sometimes almost suddenly de- 
stroying the vital principle; at 
others forming foul and gangrenous 
uicers, and by its unconquerable 
malignity, causing wounds to resist 
all manner of remedies; and then 
again discolouring the skin, ob- 
structing the mesenteric glands, 
keeping up a slow fever, inducing 
emaciation, and finally exhausting 
the strength by a serous flux. This 
aériform venom brings on their 
plagues or malignant fevers, which, 
though of local origin, are generally 
said to have been imported in ships 
from the coast of Africa. (His- 
toire des Isles Antilles, &c. p. 2.) 
The natural diet and way of living 
among the American Carribbees 
often lengthened out their lives to 
ene huadred and fifty years and 
more. (Ibid. p. 502.) On exa- 
mining a considerable vocabulary 
of the Carribbee tongue, I have 
found: no word to signify putrid or 
yellow fever. (Vocabulaire Ca- 
raibe, &c.) The Europeans, as 
they colonized these islands, settled 
in unhealthy places shunned by 
the wiser natives, or colleéted the 
materials of pestilential air, and 
manufactured from them deadly 
distempers on the spot. What a 
difference between their duration 
of life and that of the ancient Abo- 
rigines! ~The corrosion of iron, 
and xot dy moisture, is remarked by 
Hivcier (3 Ph. Trans. Abr. p. 
625.) at Cape Corse, on the coast 
of Guinea, during the dry weather, 
in a sickly climate. And what 
other exhalations can we suppose 
than these render Whidah so ex- 
cessively unhealthy, that he who 
opens the ground, though it be but 
to dig a grave, runs the hazard of 
his life, from the pestilential stearas 
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which proceed from it? (Lbid.)} § 
Will not this connection between § 
dryness and the decay of hard bo- 
dies explain the dry-rot of timber, § 
(Barson’s Letter, &c. 2 Reper- 
tory of Arts and Manufactures, 
Art. xvii.) which ashes will stop? 

Some precious remarks on the 
fixation of the se/tous (nitrous) va- 
pors of manures by earthy sub- 
stances are to be found in Scan- 
DELLA’s Letter to ARDUINO. 
(Outlines of the 1 5th chapter of the 
General Report, &c. addend. p. 
12.) The author’s observations, 
which were made for the Venetian 
territories, apply with great force 
to New-York, whose southern part 
is in nearly the same parallel of 
latitude with the north of Italy. 
SCANDELLA Considers putrid dis- 
eases in the southern parts of Eu- 
rope, if not originating from the 
septic exhalations of dung-hills and 
heaps of manure as their only cause, 
as certainly rendered more dan- 
gerous by them. He observes, 
** they may be looked upon as not 
far dissimilar from marsh-mias- 
mata”—* and may afford a fomes 
to periodical fevers.” And in ma- 
nufa¢turing manure in hot climates 
he gives particular cautions against 
the putrid exhalations which it 
emits. The people of Great-Bri- 
tain may imagine themselves secure 
from the noxious etieé of these 
pestilential steams; but I have a 
confidence, if the matter was pro- 
perly inquired into,they would find 
not only their jail and ship and 
hospital fevers originating from this 
efluvium, but that among their 
poor peasantry and Asana ona 
tho’ it is not concentrated enough 
to cause the high-wrought forms of 
febrile ailments in America, vet 
their typhus, in all its gradations, 
is fairly to be ascribed to the more 
feeble and gradual operation of 
these septic (nitric) vapors. 
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If attention was turned to the 
county of Lincolnshire in England, 
the observers of that country would 
probably find full and striking 
proofs of the existence of septic ex- 
halationsin their atmosphere. The 
following communication from 
Mr. I. B. Jones, who resided in 
the adjoining shire of Norfolk a 
number of years, contains an in- 
teresting statement of facts, so co- 
incident with the principles of my 
inquiry, that if this letter should 
ever fall into the hands of any of 
the British philosophers, I hope 
they will be encouraged to examine 
the subject further in this point of 
view. “ The soil,’’ savs he, * is 
so enriched by the vernal inunda- 
tions, as to need no manure.— 
Large dung-hills are therefore 
heaped up, several of which have 
remained for many generations, 
and these are in general near the 


houses. The dung being of no 


value to them, a spot is set apart 


near the yard, in which they fatten 
the neat-cattle for its reception, 
that they may be at no expence to 
cart it away to any distance. The 
consequence is, that, in almost 
every family you will find one or 
more instances of intermitting fe- 
ver. I amaware it will be oppos- 
ed to this, that marsh-miasmata 
may be a principal agent in this 
business. I think not; for if, on 
the other hand, inquiry is made into 
the rural ceconomy of Norfolk, 
which is only separated by a nar- 
row creek or river, the contrast 
may be easily seen. The inhabit- 
ants are more enlightened, and 
indeed I may say, although they 
are adjoining counties, the former 
is at least half a century behind 
the latter in agricultural know- 
ledge. It has been long known 
in Norfolk, that the only way to 
make stable or cow-yard-dung 
More useful,is to build large dung- 


15 
hills in the spring of the year, with 
a stratum of earth to one of dung, 
and thus layer above layer do they 
erect dung-heaps from eight to ten 
feet or more in height. Although 
they may remain ignorant of the 
culiar kind of salt which attaches 
itself to the earth, yet they well 
know that saline matter is producd ; 
and that this is so prone to evapo- 
rate, or take upon itself an aérial 
form, that earth, mixed with ma- 
nure,is necessary to arrest its escape. 
In this county intermittent fevers 
are hardly known. 4g a resi- 
dence of five years in it, I do not 
remember to have seen as many 
cases of it. And my friend Mr. 
Fulcher, of Shottisham, once re- 
marked tome, that he had not seen 
a single case for three years before. 
But here it ought to be remarked, 
that the practice of under-draining 
is highly serviceable in preventing 
heat and moisture from extricating 
the putrid vapors which produce 
epidemic or endemic distempers. 
The Hundreds of Essex may be 
quoted as another example of the 
prevalence of these pestilential ail- 
ments where manure is not used.” 
Are we not now enabled to un- 
derstand the marvellous event re- 
lated by GALEN, of the house in 
Mystra seton fire by figeon’s dung ? 
(3 De Temper. cap. 4. &c.) ‘Some 
‘ pigeon-dung, already putrid, and 
‘ emitting vapors, and very hot to 
¢ thetouch, had beenthrown out in 
‘ such manner that it lay iricontact 
‘ with a wooden-window that had 
‘ been daubed with resin. About 
‘ mid-summer, as it received the 
‘ direct rays of the sun, both the 
‘ resin and the wood took fire. The 
‘flames spread to some doors and 
‘ windows that were-near and also 
‘ besmeared with resin, and conti- 
¢ nued increasing until they invaded 
* the house, and consumed it.’ If 
the explanation I am about to offer 
be 
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be satisfactory, then will it appear 
what the precise nature of this efflu- 
vium from the dung was:—The 

roduction of septous (nitrous) 
acid from the excrements of living 


creatures and the corruption of 


dead ones, is almost as ancient as 
animal existence and as extensive. 
But the property of this smoking 
and inflaming spirit (ssiritus.nitri 
Sumans et infilammans) to set oily 
and resinous substances on fire by 
mixture, seems not to have been 
known until the experiment was 
made by O. Borricuivs. (Acta 
Hafn. Ann. 1671. Obs. 71.) It 
was repeated, and fully established, 
by Freperrc HorrMan. And 
the fame of it drew Lersnitz and 
TscHIRNHAUSEN from Berlin 
and Leipsic to witnessit (Horr- 
MAN. Obs. Phys. Ciaym. Lib. 2. 
Obs. 3.) There is great difficulty 
in precisely drawing the line be- 
tween the oils, balsams, gums and 
resins. Horrman,however, has 
shewn that the principle of acidity 
(principio acido) added to oi/, 
would convert it to resin. (Ibid. 
Lib. 1, Obs. 15.) And this is ex- 
actly the modern opinion, that 
resins appear to be nothing else 
than oils rendered concrete by their 
combination with oxygene. The 
exposure of oils to the open air, and 
the decomposition of acids when 
apphied to them, are considered as 
sufficient proofs of this conclusion. 
Now, in order to interpret Ga- 
‘zun’s fact, we have but to suppose 
the resin under-saturated with oxy- 
gene, and consequent!y capable of 
decompoynding the septous acid. 
The evolution of heat, the bursting 
out of flame, and the combustion 
both of the resin and timber, fol- 
Jow of course as in the experiments 
related, 
On a survey of this subject, | 
behold faéts from all quarters pres- 
sing upon me, In this letter J 





have endeavoured to conneét a few 
of them together in somewhat of a 
new order. But where wiil this 
immense iaquiry end? Who shall 
define the extent of it? Te sep- 
tic compounds of which I am writ- 
ing, are but modifications of the 
“ ACIDUM UNIVERSALE ET 
PRIMORDIALE,” and thé sax 

JNIVERSALE ACIDUM PRIMO- 
GENIUM QUOD IN JPSO AERE 
HOSPITATUR, ET QUOD, UT VE- 
TERES DIXERUNT, VENTUS IN 
VENTE SUO PORTAT, Ot HoFF- 
MAN, (Ibid. Lib. 2. Obs. 1.) and 
which, without knowing specifi- 
cally what it was, Simon PauLLi 
seems to havealmost hitupon in his 
MapizGacric, p. 138. or Treatise on 
tne Proximate Cause of Fevers. 
In this very learned and valuabie 
performance, written more than a 
century ago, the author has shewn 
the dependence of malignant and 
petechial fevers, of measles, scurvy, 
syphilis, anda variety of other dis- 
eases, pon the same general cause, 
which he affirms to be a salt; * Sad, 
sal dico,in sero, massdque sanguincd 
corruptum, ac volatile faftum, iter- 
umque fixum redditum, tam febrium 
MALIGNARUM,€¢f in specie fetechia- 
lium, quam MACULARUM in MOR- 
BILLIS,/2 LUE VENEREA,SCOR- 
BUTO, im ELEPHANTIASE, in 
GANGRENA, immo in PESTE IP- 
SA, affarentium, et fer comsequens, 
QUOQUE CONTAGII, unicam et 
froximan causam.” 

This kind of compound seems 
also to have been almost expressed 
by Darwin, (1 Zoonomia, Sect. 
xxviii, 2.) where the Aedic fever 
supervening, by admitting air to 
an ulcerated surface, on opening 
an abscess, is ascribed by that elc- 
gant and original philosopher, to 
the @xotic, rather than to the oxv- 
genous portion of the atmosphere ; 
thougl) he appears since to have 
charged it to the oxygene; in which 
he 
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ke has probably not bettered his 
judgment. The preferable opinion 
being, that they are doth instru- 
mental in stirring up febrile com- 
motion in the system, by forming 
a septic fluid, producing, with an 
allowance for peculiarity of atten« 
dant circumstances, an effet atialo- 
gous to the patient whose case I 
related in the beginning of this 
letter. 

It surprizes me, in looking into 
ScumsissER’s edition of Vow 
Uszar’s Observations on Plants, 
that so little is said concerning the 
operation of the sefsie principle 
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(azote) on the vegetable economy $ 
but septon (azote) so long overs 
looked, will probably attradt more 
attention for the future. 

In expectation of great good to 
arise from the work in which you 
have engaged with so much public 
spirit and benevolence, and in hope 
that examples of talents.and enter- 
like those possessed by Mr. 

ocHT,theCountof Rumrorp 
and Sik Jonun SINCLAIR, may 
become more frequent, I conclude, 
by subscribing myself, with much 
admiration, yours, 

Samuex L. Miteuiui. 


Cane ERIN NS 
ANECDOTE OF LOUIS XIV: 





HE Dauphin, son to Louis 
XIV. was passionately fond 

of hunting, and indeed it was the 
only amusement he could take un- 
controuled by a father, who, though 
the greatest rake of all hiskingdom, 
would not suffer his royalson even 
to have a love intrigue, by way of 
spending a few idle hours, One 
day that his Royal Highness was 
gone a hunting, at the distance 
of forty miles trom Versailles, he, 
in company with the Grand Prior 
of France, made off from the rest 
of the company, and went on, till, 
hight overtaking them, they re- 
solved to stop at the first house 
they should come to. This hap- 
pened to be a church, and next to 
it was the Parsonage-house, or ra- 
ther the hovel, where dwelt the pa- 
rish priest: He opened the door 
and welcomed our travellers, of- 
fering them every thing that his 
poor means could afford. Hunts- 
men are rene | provided with 
a keen appetite; luckily there was 
a leg of mutton, which the priest 
put down to roast. His guests 
asked for wine: he protested he 
had none in the house, but would 
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run to the next village to re 
some, The Grand Prior of France 
succeeded to the Priest’s vacant 
stool; but presently his Royal 
Highness recollecting that their 
horses wanted provender, he said, 
it would be well to look out in the 
loft for some hay or straw—here 
was the difficulty, * My lord,’ said 
the Grand Prior, ‘I cannot take 
upon me, at one and the same time, 
the functions of groom and turn- 
spit; therefore,your Highness must 
chuse one of the twoemployments.” 
The prince, who had on a pair of 
jockey-boots, thought it utsafe 
to venture his royal neck, and, 
therefore, preferred acting the part 
of scullion. Meanwhile the priest 
returned, and all set down cheer- 
fully to supper. There was but 
one bed in the house, which was 
politely ceded to the strangers; and 
the clergyman went to a village, 
about a mile distant, fora night’s 
lodging. Next morning, at dawa 
of day, some of the huntsmen who 
had been sent in search of the 
Dauphin, spied the Grand Prior 
looking out of the window, and 
a is the whole suite came up 

to 
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18 Mortality. 


to the house. His Royal Highness 
got up, took to his horse, and left 
the place, not taking the trouble 
ever to shut the door. 
son, Unwilling to disturb his guests 
too early, was jogging on home- 
wards about nine o’clock, which 
was threehours at least alter the 
departure of his unknown guests; 
seeing that they had deserted the 
house, he set. them down for 4 
couple of robbers; yet, finding 
that nothing had been carried away 
by them, he was at a loss to fix his 
opinion. One of his parishioners 
pronounced them, nevertheless, a 
brace of arrant knaves; he said, 
they must de of the Egyptian tribe, 
who plundered every place but the 


house where they lodge, lest, at any’ 


other time, they should be refused 
shelter: The story soon reached 
the court, where it caused no small 
merriment, and the king was highly 


_diverted. Toconclude the comedy 


in’a manner’more worthy of a 
prince, however, he added one act 
more to the farce. The parson 
was sent for, and brought to-coprt, 
a place which he never before’ had 
seén, nor, perhaps, wished to see 
in‘his life. The king, assuming 
amair of severity, addressed him in 
these words: “ So, Sir, you area 
clergyman, and make your house 


The par-, 


an open house for robbers.” The 
parson, no ways disconcerted, an- 
sivered, with a respectful assur- 
ance, he knew them not for such, 
and that he had exercised hospi- 
tality in their favor, as it was his 
duty to do to all men. * Bui, Sir, 
could you know them again if you 
should see their faces?”” ** I believe 
I could, my liege:” The Grand 
Prior soon i his appearance, 
when the clergyman inamediately 
exclaimed—** Fis, please your 
Majesty, is one of the rogues, and 


that, (seeing the Davphin enter) . 


is the other.” However, he soon 
perceived, by the respeét shewn to 
the latter, that he must be some 
great personage, and most humbly 
begged pardon. * “Phat we hearti- 
ly grant you,” said the king, laugh- 
mg; “ but, Monsieur ke Curé, I 
am in your debt, and, since my 
son has not done it, I must pay 
you for your. friendly supper and 
bed; accept of this purse, and of 


an annuity of 500 Crowns for your 


life, that you may spend the re- 
mainder of it in peace and coms 
fort; it will-enable-you to keep @ 
turnspit, that vour guests, if any 
such noble ones should visit you 
again, may not be reduced to share 
with you in the discharge of that 
humble oifice.” , 


, 
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ON MORTALITY. 


OULD we draw back the cos 
vering' of the tomb—could 

we see, what those are now. who 
ence were mortal—Oh! how 
would it-surprize and grieve us, to 
behold the prodigious transforma- 
tion that has taken place on every 
individual; grieve us to observe 
the dishonor done to oyr miture 
in general, within these subterra- 
ficous lodgments! Here, the sweet 
and winning aspect, that wore 


perpetually an attractive smile, 
grins horribly a naked, ghastly 
skall—The. eye; that. outshone 
the diamond’s lustre, and glanc- 
ing her lovely lightning into the 
most guarded heart—alas, where 
is it? Where shall we find the rol- 
ling sparkler? How are all those 
radiant glories totally—totally e- 
clipsed! The tongue, that once 
commanded all the charms of har- 
mony, and all the powers of elo- 
quence, 
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quence, in this strange land, “ has 
forgot its cunning.’”” Where are 
now those strains of melody, which 
ravished our ears? Where is that 
flow of persuasion, which carried 
captive our judgments ? The great 
master of language and of song, is 
become silent, as the night that 


surrounds him, 
What is the worid to them, 
Its pomps, its pleafures,& its nonfenfe ali? 
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Who in their beds of dutt, in filence laid, 

Are {wittly mould’ ring into native clay: 

*Tis nought to them who bear the same 
of kings, 

Or idly thare the mifer’s golden ftores ; 

Honor and wealth no longér’s their pur- 
fuit, 

While pleafure court, and beauty charms 
in vain; 

For death has ftruck his fure une-ring 
blow, 

Their rage is run, and time's to them no 

* More, 








Some Account of the Barbarities of the Northern Indians. 





[From Hearne’s Journey to the Northern Oceans ] 


T this time (the 16th of July, 
1771,) it being about noon, 
the three men who had been sent 
as spies met us on their return, and 
informed my companions that five 
tents of Esquimaux were on the 
west side of the river. The situe 
ation, they said, was very conve- 
nient for syrprizing them; and, 
according to their account, I judg- 
ed-it to be about twelve miles from 
the place at which we’ met the 
spies. When the Indians received 
this intelligence, no farther attend- 
ance or attention was paid to my 
survey, but their whole thoughts 
were immediately engaged in plan- 
ning the best method of attack, and 
how they might steal on the poor 
Esquimaux the ensuing night, and 
kilithem allwhile asleep. To ac- 
complish this bloody design more 
effectually, the Indians thought it 
necessary to cross the river as soon 
as possible; and, by the account of 
the spies, it appeared that no part 
was more convenient for the pur- 
pose than that where we had met 
them, it being there very smooth, 
and at a considerable distance trom 
any fall. Accordingly, afterthe In- 
dians had put ali their guns, spears, 
targets, @&c. im good order, we 
crossed the river, which took up 
some time. 
When we arrived on the west 


side of the river, each painted the 
front of his target or shield; some 
with the figure of the Sun, others 
with that of the Moon, several with 
different kinds of birds and beasts 
of prey, and many with theimages 
of imaginary beings, which, ac- 
cording to their silly notions, are 
the inhabitaats of the different ele- 
ments, Earth, Sea, Air, &c, 

On inquiring the reason of their 
doing so, I learned that each man 
painted his shield with the image 
of that being on which he relied 
most for success in the intended 
engagement. Some werecontent- 
ed with a single” representation; 
while others, doubtful, as I sup- 
pose, of the quality and power of 
any single heing, had their shields 
covered to the very margin with a 
group of hieroglyphic¢s quite unin- 
telligible to every one except the 
painter. Indeed, from the hurry 
in which this business was neces- 
sarily done, the want of every co- 
jour but red and black, and the 
deficiency of skill in the artist, most 
of those paintings had more the ap- 

arance of a number of acciden- 
tal blotches, than “ of any thing 
that is on the earth, or in the water 
under the earth ;” and though some 
few of them conveyed a tolerable 
idea of the thing intended, yet even 
these were many degrees worse 
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than our country sign-paintings in 


Ls am 
hen this piece of superstition 
was completed, we began to ad- 
vance toward the Esquimaux tents; 
but were very careful toavoid cross- 
ing any hills, or talking loud, for 
fear of being seen or overheard by 
the inhabitants; by which means 
the distance was not only much 
ag than it otherwise would 
ave been, but, for the sake of 
keeping in che lowest grounds, we 
were obliged to waik through en- 
tire swamps of stiff mariy clay, 
sometimes up to the knees. Our 
course, however, on this occasion, 
though very serpentine, was not al- 
together so remote from the river 
as entirely to exclude me froma 
view oi it the whole way: on the 
contrary, several times (according 
to the situation of the ground) we 
advanced so near it, as to give me 
an Opportunity of convincing my- 
self that it was as unnavigable as it 
_was in those parts which J had sur- 
veyed before, and which entirely 
corresponded with the accounts 
given of it by the spies. 

It is perhaps worth remarking, 
that my crew, though an undisci- 
plined rabble, and by no means ac 
customed to war or command, 
seemingly acted on this horrid oc- 
casion with the utmost uniformity 
of sentiment, There was not 
among them the least altercation or 
separate opinion; all were united 
in the general cause, and as ready 
to follow where Matonabbee led, 
as he appeared to be ready to lead, 
according to the advice of an old 
Copper Indian, who had joined us 
on our first arrival at the river 
where this bloody business was 
first proposed. 

Never was reciprocity of interest 
more generally regarded amoug a 
number of people, than it was on 
the present occasion by my crew, 





for not one was a moment in want 
of any thing that another could 
spare; and it ever the spirit of dis~ 
interested friendship expanded the 
heart of a Northern Indian, it was 
here exhibited in the most exten- 
sive meaning of the word. Pro- 
perty of every kind that could be 
of general use now ceased to be 
private, and every one who had 
any thing which came under that 
description, seemed proud of an 
opportunity of giving it, or lend- 
ing it to those who had none, or 
were most in want of it. 

The number of my crew was 
so much greater than that which 
five tents could contain, and the 
warlike manner in which they 
were equipped, so greatly superior 
to what could .be expected of the 
poor Esquimaux, that no less than 
a total massacre of every one of 
them was likely to be the case, un- 
less providence should work a mi- 
racle for their deliverance. 

The fand was so situated that 
we walked under cover of the 
rocks and hills till we were within 
two hundred yards of the tents. 
There we lay inambush for some 
time, watching the motions of the 
Esquimaux; and here the Indians 
would have advised me to stay till 
the fight was over, buttothis I could 
by no means consent; for I con- 
sidered, that when the Esquimaux 
came to. be surprised, they would 
try every way to escape, and if they 
found me alone, not knowing me 
from an enemy, they would pro- 
bably ¢ sognen to violence against 
me, when no person was near to 
assist. For this reason I deter- 
mined to accompany them, telling 
thern, at the same time, that I 
would not have any hand in the 
murder they were about to com- 
mit, unless I found it necessary 
for ny own safety. The Indians 
were not displeased at this propo- 
sal; 
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sal; oneof them immediately fixed ing beyond description; the poor 
me a spear, and another lent mea unhappy victims were surprized 
broad bayonet for my protection; in the midst of their sleep, and had 
but at that time I could not be neither time nor power to make 
provided with a target; nor did I any resistance; men, women, and 
want to be encumbered with such children, in all, upward of twen- 
an unnecessary piece of lumber. ty, ran out of their tents stark nak- 
While we lay in ambush, the ed, and endeavoured to make 
Indians performed the last cere- theirescape; but the Indians having 
monies which were thought neces- possession of ali the land-side, to 
sary before the engagement.— no place could they fly for shelter. 
These chiefly consisted in paint- One alternative only remained, 
ing their faces; some all black, thatof jumping intothe river; but, 
some all red, and others with a as none of them attempted it, they 
mixture of the two; and to pre- all fell a sacritice to Tudian barba- 
vent their hair from blowing into rity ! 
their eyes, it was either tied before | The shrieks and groans of the 
and behind, and on both sides, poor expiring wretches were — 
or else cut short all round. The dreadful; and my horror was mu 
next thing they considered was to increased at seeing a young girl, 
make themselves as light as possi- scemingly about eighteen years of 
ble for running; which they dia, age, kiiled so near me, that when 
by pulling off their stockings, and the first spear was stuck into her 
@ther cutting off the sleeves of side, she fell down at my feet, and 
their jackets, or rolling them up twisted round my legs, so that it 
close to their arm-pits; and though was with difficuity that I could 
tte muskettoes at the same time disengage myself from her dying 
were so numerous as to surpassall grasps. As two Indian men pur- 
credibility, yet some of the Indi- sued this unfortunate victim, I 
ans agtually pulled off their jackets solicited very hard for her life; but 
and entered the lists quite naked, the murderers made no reply till 
except their breech-cloths and they had stuck both their spears 
shoes. Fearing I might have oc- through her body, and transfixed 
casion to run with the rest, I her to the ground. They then 
thought it also adviseable to pull looked me sternly in the face, and 
off my stockings and cap, and to began to ridicule me, by asking, 
tie my hair as close up as possible. if I wanted an Esquimaux wife ; 
By the time the Indians had and paid not the smailest regard to 
made themselves thus completely the shrieks and agony of the poor 
frightful, it was near oneo’clock wretch, who was twining round 
in the morning of the seventeenth; their spears like an eel! Indeed, 
when finding all the Esquimaux after receiving much abusive lan- 
quiet in their tents, they rushed guage from them on the occasion, 
forth from their ambuscade, and eo at length obliged to desire 
fell on the poorunsuspe¢ting crea- that they would be more expedi- 
tures unperceived, till close at the tious in dispatching their viétim 
very eves of their tents,whenthey out ef her misery, otherwisé I 
soon began the bloody massacre, should be obliged, out of pity, to 
while I stood neuter inthe rear. _ assist in the friendly office of put- 
In a few seconds, the horrible ting an end to the existence of a 
scene commenced; it was shock- feliow creature whe was so — 
wou 
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22 Defcription of the Shining Mountains. 


wounded. On this request being 
mace, One of the Indians hastily 
drew hisspear from the place where 
it was first lodged, and pierced it 
through her breast near the heart. 
The love of life, however, even 
in this most miserable state, was 
so predominant, that’ though this 
might justly be called the most 
merciful act that could be done for 
the poor creature, it seemed to be 
unwelcome, for though much ex- 
hausted by pain and loss of blood, 
she made several efforts to ward off 
the iriendly blow. My situation, 


and the terror of my mind, at bes 
holding this butchery, cannot ea- 
sily be conceived, much less de- 
scribed ; though I summed up all 
the fortitude I was master of on the 
occasion, it was with difficulty that 
I could refrain from tears; and Iam 
confident that my features must 
have feelingly expressed how sin- 
cerely I was atfe¢ted at the barba- 
rous scene I then witnessed; even 
at this hour I cannot refleét on 
the transactions of that horrid day 
without shedding tears, 
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Description of the Shining Mountains. 


[From Carver’s Travels. ] 


FQ MHAT range of mountains, of 

which the Shining Moun- 
tains are a part, begins at Mexico, 
and continuing northward on the 
back orto the east of California, 
Separate the waters of those nume- 
rous rivers that fall either into the 
Gulf of Mexico, or the Gulf of 
California. From thence conti- 
nuing their course still northward, 
between the sources of the Missi- 
sippi and the rivers that run into 
the South-Sea, they appear to end 
i about forty-seven or forty-eight 
degrees-of north latitude; wherea 
pumber of rivers arise, and empty 
themselves either into the South- 
Sea, into Hudson’s-Bay, or into the 
waters that communicate between 
these two seas. 

Among these mountains, those 
that lie to the west of the river St. 
Pierre, are called the Shining 
Mountains, from an infinite num- 
ber of chrystal stones, of an amaz- 
ing. size, with which they are co- 
vered, and which, when the sun 
shines full upon them, sparkle so 
as to be seen at a very great dis- 
tance. 

This extraordinary range of 


mountains is calculated to be more 
than 3000 miles in length, without 
any very considerable intervals, 
which I believe surpasses any thing 
of the kind in the other quarters of 
the globe. Probably in tuture ages 
they may be found to contain more 
riches in their bowels, than those 
of Indostan and Malabar, or that 
are produced on the golden coast 
of Guinea; nor will I except even 
the Peruvian mines. To the west 
of these mountains, when explor- 
ed by future Columbuses or Ra- 
leighs, may be found other lakes, 
rivers, and countries, full fraught 
with all the necessaries or luxuries 
of life; and where future genera- 
tions may find an asylum, whether 
driven from their country by the 
ravages of lawless tyrants, or by re- 
ligious persecutions, or relu¢tant- 
ly leaving it to remedy the incon- 
veniencies arising from a super- 
abundant increase of inhabitants; 
whether, I say, impelled by these, 
or allured by hopes of commercial 
advantages, there is little doubt but 
their expectations will be fully 
gratified in these rich and unex- 
hausted climes. 
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Account of the Peafantry of Norway. 
REMARKABLE STORY OF A RATTLE-SNAKE, “ 


2F 


oe 


[From the fame. ] 


EAR one half of the way be- 
tween the Fox and Quiscon- 

sin rivers, is a Morass overgrown 
with a kind of long grass, tne rest 
of it a plain, with some few oak and 
pine trees growing thereon. I ob- 
served here a great number of rat- 
tle-snakes. Mons. Pinnisance, a 
French trader, told me a remark- 
able story concerning one of these 
reptiles, of which, he said, he was 
an eye-witness. An Indian, be- 
longing to the Menomonie nation, 
having taken one of them, found 
means to tame it; and when he had 
done ‘this, treated it as a Deity; 
calling it his Great Father, and 
carrying it with him, in a box, 
wherever he went.» ‘Phis the In- 
dian had done tor several summers, 
when Mons. Pinnisance acciden- 
tally met with him at his Carrying 
Place, just as he was setting off for 
awinter’s hunt. TheFrench gen- 
«tleman was surprized, one day, to 
see the Indian place the box which 
contained his god,:on the ground, 
and opening the door, gave him his 
liberty; telling him, whilst he did 
it, to’be sure and return by the 
time he himself should come back, 
which was to be ia the month of 


whose simplicity astonished himy: 
that he tancied he might wait longs 
enough when May arrived, tor! 
the arrival of his great father. . The: 
Indian was so confident of his-.crea-' 
ture’s obedience, that he offered: 
to lay the Frenchman a wager-of 
two vallons of rum, that at the time: 
appointed he would come and crawh 
inte the box. This was agreed on, 
and the second week in May foi- 
lowing, fixed for the determination» 
of the wager. At that-period they- 
both met thereagain; when the In- 
dian set down his box, and called: 
for his great father. The snake 
heard him not; and the time»bein 

now .expired, he acknow ed 
that he had lost. However, with® 
out seeming to be discouraged, he 
offered to double the bet, if hisgreab 
father came not within two days 
more. This was further agreed ony 
when, behold, on ‘the second day, 
about one o’clock, the snake are 
rived, and of hisown accord crawl- 
éd in-the box, which was placed 
ready for him. The French gen- 
tleman’ vouched for the truth of 
this story, and from the accounts 
I have often received of ‘the doci# 
lity of those creatures, I see no rea 


May following. As this was but son to doubt his veracity. ® 
Oétober, Monsieurtoldthe Indian, WD itil 
(nee A Pe 





ACCOUNT OF THE PEASANTRY OF NORWAY, 


[From * Letters written during a thort Refidence in Sweden, Norway, and Dea~ 


mark.” 


HOUGH the king of Den- 
mark be. an absolute mo- 
narch, yet the Norwegians ap- 
pear to enjoy all the blessings of 
freedom. Norway may be term- 
ed a sister kingdom; but the peo- 
ple have no viceroy to lerd it over 
them, and fatten his dependants 
with the fruit of their labour. 


By Mary WoLisTonecaar Te] 


There are only two countsin the 
whole country, who have estates, 
and exact some feudal observances 
from their tenantry. Ail the rest 
of the country is divided into small 
farms, which belong to the culti- 
vator. It is true, somedew, ap- 
pertaining to the church, arétet; 
but always on a lease forlife, ge- 
nerally 
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nerally renewed in favor of the 
eldest son, who has this advantage, 
as well as right toa double portion 


of the property. But the value 


of the farm is estimated; and after 
his portion is assigned to him, he 
must be answerabie for the residue 
to the remaining part of the fa- 
mily. 

Every farmer; for ten years; is 
obliged to attend annually about 
twelve days, to learn the military 
exercise 3 but it is always at a small 
distance from his dwelling, and 
does not lead him into any new 
habits of life. 

There are about six thousand re- 
gulars also, garrisoned at Christiana 
and Fredericshall, which are equal- 

reserved, with the militia, for 

defence of their own country, 
So that when the prince royal pas- 
sed into Sweden, in 1788, he was 
obliged to request, not command, 
then; to accompany him on this 
expedition, 

These corps are mostly compos- 
ed of the sons of the cottagers, who 
being labourers on the farms, are 
allowed a few acres to cultivate for 
themselves. These men volun- 
tarily enlist; but it is only for a 
limited period (six years), at the 
expiration of which they have the 
liberty of retiring. The pay is 
only two-pence a day and bread ; 
still, considering the cheapness of 
the country, it is more than six- 
pence in England. 

The distribution of landed pro- 
perty into small farms, ‘produces a 
degree of equality which I have 
seldom seen elsewhere; and the 
rich, being all merchants, who are 
obliged to divide their personal 
fortune amongst their children, the 
boys always receiving twice as 
much as the girls, property has not 
a chayace of accumulating, tillover- 
grown. wealth destroys the balance 
ot liberty. 


You will be surprised to hear 
me talk of liberty: yet the Norwe- 
gians appear to me to he the most 
tree community I have ever ob- 
served. 

The mayor of each town or dis- 
trict, and the judges in the coun- 
try, exercise an authority almost 
patriarchal. They can do much 
good, but little harm, as every in- 


dividual can appeal from their j 
jadgment ; and as they may always § 


be torced to give a reason for their 
conduct, it is generally regulated 
by prudence. They have not 
time to learn to be tyrants, saida 
gentleman to me, with whom I 
discussed the subject: 

The farmers not fearing to be 
turned out of their farms, should 
they displease a man in power, and 


having no vote to be commanded 


at an election for a mock repre- 
sentative, are a manly race; for 
not being obliged to submit to any 
debasing tenure, in order to live, 
or advance themselves in the world, 
they act with an independent spirit. 
I never yet have heard of any thing 
like domineering, or oppression, 
excepting such as has arisen from 
natural causes. The freedom the 
people enjoy may, perhaps, ren- 
der them a little litigious, and sub- 
je& them to the impositions of 
cunning practitioners of the law; 
buttheauthority of ofhce is bound- 
ed, and the emoluments of it do 
not destroy its utility. 

Last year, a man, who had a- 
bused his power, was cashiered, 
on the representation of the peo- 
ple, to the bailiff of the district. 

There are four in Norway, 


who might, with iety, be 
termed sheriffs all bone their 
sentence; rd ap | either par- 
ty, may be made to Copenhagen. 
Near most of the towns arecom- 
mons, on which the cows of all 
the inhabitants indiscriminately, 
are 
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ate allowed to graze. The poor, 
to whom a cow Is necessary, are 
almost supported by it. Besides 
to render living more easy, they 







dis- all go out tofish in their own boats, 
un and fish is their principal food. 
10st 
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25 
The lower class of people in the 
towns are in general sailors; and 
the industrious have usually little 
ventures of their own that serve to 
render the winter comfortable. 














EARNING is now more ex- 
L, tensively diffused among the 
inhabitants of Europe, than at any 
former period; but such extension 
has by no means been productive 
of any proportional improvement 
in SCIENCE ; remark and an as- 
sertion, w hich, however unpleas- 
ing and paradoxical, will yet be 
found justly deducible in theory, 
and true in faét. 

The art of printing, and the 
tranquility which the nations en- 
joy from the stability of modern 
governments, are no doubt the 
principal causes of the more ample « 




















d, extension of learning: but why 
t. this extension has not ‘enlarged the 
iz bounds of human knowledge, may 
ly deserve inquiry. It might natu- 
n rally be expected, that an univer- 
e sal infusion of learning into the 
- minds of men, would fructify their 
\ capacities, and sharpen their de- 
f sires for improveinent; and that 
; science would consequently ripen 
< into the highest degree of ‘pertec- 
> tion: but experience evinces, that 





a more general exemption from 
gross error and imposition, ate its 
best consequences, and that real 
improvement in refined know- 
ledge can only flow from the foun- 
tain of Ggwivs. It is not from 
Me confines his thoughts 
af othe tS, that such 
rement is to be ex- 
a man’s study may 
ch to his own ad- 













ot obtain any ac- 
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INDEPENDENT GENIUS. 


him only, who, boldly casting 
away literary prejudices and po- 
pular opinions, dares to investigate 
truth, however profoundly enve- 
loped, and to evolve it from la- 
bvrinths the most obscure and un- 
explored. If it can be shewn, that 
the dispensations of learning ob- 
struct such investigation, and dis- 
courage the present race of men 
from emulating or rivalling their 
ancestors in original excellence, its 
prevention of scientific improve- 
ment must be admitted. 

When a man makes the elabo- 
rate works of enlightened genius 
the objects of his study; while un- 
acquainted with the force of his 

own understanding, adrniration en- 
tirely engrosses his mine ; heisapt 
to think the attainment of such ex- 
cellence in himself impossible: an 
unconquerable habit of pupilage 
becomes alinost inevitable; and 
the human mind, in such a state, 
frequently exercises its powers in 
suipport of sentiments the most op- 
posite to those which it would na 
turally have adopted. 

On the revival of the arts and 
sciences, the works of genius were 
almost invariably modelled from 
such ancient compositions as had 
escaped the rage of barbarism; for 
whatever originality the variation 
of theirsubjeéts might produce, the 
ancient modes of composition, as 
far as the difference of language 
would permit, became the obj 
of scrupulous imitation, Philo- 
sophy was the least influenced by 
ancient duthority ; ; the toundations 
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whereon the numerous systems that 
had divided antiquity rested, were 
almost universally overthrown be- 
fore the clouds of Gothism were 
dispelled, and mankind leit at li- 
berty tothink ireely forthemselves. 
But the consequence I have men- 
tioned .arises not from ancient 
learning: few are so conversant in 
it as to be subject, in their mental 
operations, to its coercion. The 
influence of modern literature is 
far different: whatever in it ob- 
tains an established reputation, is 
universally studied, and implicitly 
admired. ‘To encounter this ha- 
bitual prepossession, requires some 
fortitude; and even a man of real 
genius would have to lay aside his 
tears and prejudices, ere he would 
be able to ascertain to himiself suf- 
ficient inducements to emulate the 
works of such acknowledged tran- 
scendency; and, after all, should 
his composition not possess “the 
most evident superiority, it will be 


treated with contempt. 
Ancient literature is not pro- 


duétive of such severity. It is sel- 
dom the measure by which mo- 
dern writings are judged; and tho’ 
it has certainly discriminated al- 
most every species of composition, 
yet its examples, however illustri- 
ous, obstruct not the attainment 
of perfection. 

That our countryman Milton, 





Method of extinguifhing Fires. 


might, from the natural force of 
genius, have risen to the highest 
pitch of sublimity, cannot be doubt- 
ed; but that genius alone, unaid- 
ed by learning, would have ena- 
bled him to plan and execute such 
a work as Paradise Lost, is not so 
certain. Should such learning be 
thought necessary, it must, never- 
theless, be admitted, that Milton 
soared rapidly to perfection, un- 
conscious of the existence of any 
superiority in those compositions, 
the principles of which he is su 
posed to have imitated. How dif- 
ferently has an intimate acquaint- 
ance with his poem operated on 
the genius of his countrymen ! how 
has it.awed them from rivalship of 
his fame, and precluded society 
from the advantage of superior si- 
milar scaliatiiaas| 

The habits of thinking, which 
we imbibe from studying the opi- 
nions of others, damp that ardour 
which a bold inquiry into the na- 
ture of things can inspire—we are 
content to be knowing at second 
hand—we receive maxims upon 
trust, and promulgate them for 
truths, without examination. This, 


_ together with the affectation of ge- 


neral knowledge, so prevalent at 
present, must powerfully prevent 
all substantial improvements in 
science. 
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Extra& from a Pamphlet just published, entitled, Observations on Ace 


cidental Fires. 

N a country where the towns 
and cities are built principally 

of timber, accidental fires may be 
expected more frequent, and more 
destruétive than if the principal 
materials used in building were 
brick or stone. Wooden buildings, 
we know from recent experience, 
produce rapid, raging, irresistible 
fires; buildings of stone agd brick, 
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such fires as progress slowly. The 
latter are generally, by common ex- 
ertions, soon stopped prmer, 
if not timely chec ‘eduire a 
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stance. In most towns in Ame- 

rica, there are, as in New-York,* 
several parts higher than the rest; 
on some of these high grounds, it 
would bea great advantage, in case 
of accidental fire, to havea reser- 
voir, (dug in the earth, and arch- 
ed over) capacitated to contain 
one thousand hogsheads of water; 
rain water, street water, any kind 
whatever; the muddier the better. 
To add tothe extinguishing power 
of this water, a few barrels of pot- 
ash may be thrown into the reser- 
voir, Astore of water so situate, 
may, in case of fire, be pumped 
out, and suffered to run down the 
streets, to the place where it is 
wanted ; and it 1s well known that 
one bucket of dirty water, with 

t-ash dissolved in it, will out 
more fire than three buckets of 
clear pump water. 

In our sea-ports, as well as in 
the towns on our navigable rivers, 
the stores are built as near to the 
wharves as possible; for the extin- 
guishing of fires in such situations, 
two or three barges, each furnish- 
ed with a fire-engine of twenty 
men power, and its apparatus, 
should be moored to chains, at such 
convenient, distances, that in case 
of fire, they may be rowed im- 
mediately to the place, and an- 
chored in the most advantageaus 
position for extinguishing it, 

The engine now made use of 
for extinguishing accidental fires, 
received the improvement, which 
makes it of such great service on 
these occasions, from one Richard 
Newsham, a famous engine-ma- 
ker iff London. | Before his time, 
the fire engine was only a large 
squirt; but he introduced an air 
vessel, inte which the water being 
forced, compresses the air contain- 


ed within into a small space; and. 
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this air, re-aéting on the water, 
drives it in a continual stream 
through the engine-pipe, which 
may be direéted as necessity shall” 
require. 


From dome to dome when fiames infu 
riate climb, 

Sweep the long ftreet, inveft the tower 
fublime ; 

Gild the tall vanes amid the aftonith’d 
night, 

And reddening heaven returns the fane 
guine light; 

While with vaf ftrides and briftling hair 
aloof . 

Pale Danger glides along the falling 
toof ; 

And giant Terror, howling in amaze, 

Moves his dark limbs acrofs the lucid 
blaze, 

Scrgnce firft taught the gelid wave to 
rife, 

Hurl'd in refplendent arches to the tkiess 

In iron cells condenfed the airy {pring, 

And gave the torrent an unfailing wing ; 

On the fierce flames the fhower impe- 
tuous falls, 

And fudden darknefs throuds the fhatter’d 
walls; 

Steam, fmoke, and duft, in blendid vo- 
lumes roll, 

And Night and Silence repoffefs the 
Pole.— 


Some time in the beginning of 
this century, an idea seems to have 
prevailed, that the progress of ac- 
cidental fires might be stopped 
by certain chemical preparations, 
which, on being thrown into a 
house on fire, would quench or 
suffocate the flames; for, in the 
year 1734, the states of Sweden 
offered a premium of 20,000 
crowns for the best method of 
stopping the progress of accidental 
fires; when one Fuches, a German 
physician, made a preparation for 
that end, and the experiment was 
made on a house built on purpose 
of dry fir. In the building was 
placed several tubs of tar and pit 
and a great quantity of chips, 
which were set on fire; flames. 
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* The corner of Cedar and Naffau ftreets is fuppofed to be the higheft ground in. 


the city of, New-York. 
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issuing through the top of the house, 
windows, &&c. wiien he threw ina 
barrel containing the preparation, 
wiuch immediately quenched the 
flames; a second barrel entirely 
cleared the smoak away, and the 
whole was executed to the satis- 
faction of the spectators, and to the 
no small satisfaétion of the inven- 
tor, who was about to return 
home, when unexpectedly the 
fiames broke out again, supposed 
to be occasioned by a small quan- 
tity of combustible matter being 
introduced and set on fire secretly 
by some malicious person. Upon 
this, the wrong-headed mob feil 
upon Mr. Fuches, and beat him 
most unmerciiuily, so that he nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. 

Some time after this, Dr. God- 
frey, an English physician and chy- 
mist, invented a water-bomd for 
extinguishing fire. The account 
of these machines, as given -by 
Ambrose Godfrey, grand-son to 
the inventor, is as follows, viz. 
** The machine to be employed 
consists of a small portion of gun- 
powder, closely confined; which, 
when animated by fire, acts by its 
elastic force, upon a proper me- 
dium, and not oaly civideth it in- 
to the minutest atoms, but dis- 
perseth it also in every direction, so 
as immediately to extinguish any 
fire withina certain distance. This 
medium is @ liquor strongly im- 
pregnated with a preparation of 
antiphlogistic principles,which, by 
their action upon burning materi- 
als, extinguish the flames, and re- 
duce them in general to the state 
of a black coal, and by its oppo- 
site nature to fire, hinders the re- 
maining sparks, notwithstanding 
the admission of the air, from 
kindling the flamesafresh. By this 
means the great point is obtained, 
in giving sufficient time for totally 
extinguishing any remains of fire.” 


“ They who presume that way 
ter only will perform this, will 
find themselves greatly mistaken, 
as the draught of air will certainly 
rekindle the neighbouring materi- 
als, which are very fit to receive a 
fresh flame; the fre not being ex- 
tinguished by the quantity of wa; 
ter, but rather by the expansion 
and rarefaction of its particles.—, 
There are several sizes of these 
machines, from five to fifty pounds 
weight, in a portable and rather 
oe compass, and may generally 
be carried to any place where a 
man can go himself.” 

“ But though these machines 
wili prevent great fires by a timely 
application, they will not extin- 
guish them after they have reached 
afrightful height. The floors must 
be standing, and access to the 
building nae otherwise. no person 
can be supposed to approach near 
enough to apply them in a proper 
manner, Every fire has its bes 
gianing, for the most part, in some 
apartment; and as soon.as disco- 
vered, the family, instead .of los- 
ing all presence of mind, should 
iminediately apply one or more 
af these machines, which will then 
fully answer the intention, The 
proper time of applying, supposes 
them ready athand. It will be in 
vain to fetch them from any con- 
siderable distance, as it will then be 
too late for them to perform any 
important service.”? 

_ These inventions of Fuche and 


Godtrey, at first sight, promise 


an usefulaess, which a little reflec- 
tion will shew they are not capable 
of, because it will pretty evidently 
appear they are calculated only for 
experiment; for instance, suppos- 
ing a few of these water-bombs, 
keptin a large house, in some con- 
venient place, where they might 
be ready in case of need; if a Fre 
happened to break out in sucha 
_ manner 
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manner as to prevent access to 
them, the flames might become ir- 
resistible, and destroy the princi- 

al part of the building long be- 
ea their explosion took place.— 
The patent fre-alarms, of a later 
invention, are almost forgotten for 
the same reason. They werea 
kind of thermometer, being a tube 
partly filled with quicksilver, piac- 
ed behind the wainscot of a room; 
In case of fire, or of any un- 
common decree of heat, the ex- 
pansion of the quicksilver in the 
tube gave action to a bell, which 
rang and alarmed the family. 

By the regulations adopted in 
London, after the great fire, it ap- 
pears, that each quarter of the city 
was to be furnished with fifty lad- 
ders of different sizes, from 12 to 
42 feet in length. From this.cir- 
cumstance we may judge the height 
of the best houses of those times, 
They now provide, for the same 
purpose, ladders oi sixty feet and 
upwards, 

. But, notwithstanding ladders are 
still provided in Loadon, agree- 
ably to this regulation, it is ob- 
served that they seldom contribute 
to the safety of either lives or pro- 
perty, A ladder sixty feet long, 
is a very unhandy instrument, It 
requires a large space to move in, 
several men to rear it, and is to be 
brought from some. distance, by 
which much time is lost... Should 
it, however, arrive in time to fa- 
cilitate an escape from the window, 
or the top of a house in flames, 
where are the parties, who, in so 
great danger could avail themselves 
of itsuse? A bricklayer’slabourer, 
accustomed to climbing, may, in 
the day time, follow his business 
without fear of falling: butlet him 
in the night be suddenly awoke out 
of his sleep,—let the cry of Fire, 
and surrounding flames, and the 
situation of his wife and children, 
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alarm him, and then see whether 
his terrors would not disqualify 
him, as much as any other per- 
son, for such a descent!—How 
then can men who climb but little, 
and women and children, who ne- 
ver climb such heights at, all, be 
rescued from a burning house by 
this means? On the consideration 
of these circumstances, we. shall 
not be surprised, that persons .so 
situate have preferred throwin 
themselves down, to be. ca 
ona blanket or bed held to.res 
ceive thew,and to break their fall, 
then attempt descending a. high 
ladder exposed to the flames. a 
Ladders of ropes are kept in 
many families in London, to es, 
cape by in case of fire, when. 
would be impossible to get out ¢ 
the house the usual way..A 
of ropes is soon fixed and throwa 
out at the chamber window,~+by 
which much time .is saved; but 
then it is more dithcult of descent, 
than the common ladder; The, 
saving of time is, however, af so 
much importance at the beginning 
of a fire, that any means a escape. 
at hand, before the flaines get to.a 
frightful height, are preferable to, 
more commodious, that are attend+ 
ed with delay in getting ready... - 
The pole, rope, and baskety, 
which has lately been adopted in, 
most large towns as a fire escapey, 
being a more complex maghine,. 
is therefore liable to more. objecs, 
tions than the common ladder or 
the rope-ladder. To make use of 
this machjne at all, in saving any; 
person, and especially old men, or; 
women and children, an assistant is: 
evidently necessary to those in, dan-; 
ger, who would be equally en-; 
dangered. All these contrivances; 
promise in appearance much more: 
than can be performed with t 
It is not known to the Edftor,; 


that the escape of a single jot 
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from fire has been effected by 
means of this machine. 

The latest invention of fire es- 
Capes that merits attention, is cal- 
led the fire-sack. It is a canvas 
tunnel, of about three feet diame- 
ter, proportioned to the height of 
the hou-e, or the apartment where 
it is kept; the fitting of it to the, 
window is easily managed, and 
with the assistance of persons in 
the street, it affords a safe and 
more expeditious means of escape 
fromia house on fire, for men, 
women, ‘children, or furniture, 
than any other contrivance hither- 
to invented. 

Toshew how prudent and ne- 
Cessary itis for our welfare, to guard 
against surprise by fire, a number 
ot instances might be introduced 
where the alarm only has produced 
the most distressing and fatal ef- 
feéts; but as they have been so 

vent, and as they have appear- 
ed in most periodical publications, 
one ortwo may suffice at present. 
' Many lives ‘have at times been 
lost in the theatres in London, by 
alarms of fire arising out of the 
most trifling circumstances. In 
such a case all endeavour to shun 
the imagined danger, by an instant 
rushing out of doors, in conse- 
quence of which they obstruct 
each other, and choak up the pas- 
sage, which augments their fears, 
and many in the struggle get their 
limbs broken, and others trodden 
to death. 

An alarm of this kind happened 
in England, in a barn, converted, 
by a company of strolling players, 
into a theatre. Something took 
fire and blazed, which so terrified 
the andience, that they rushed to 
the door in such hurry and con- 
fusion, as to prevent its being o- 
pened; in consequence of which 
the majority of them lost their 
lives, 
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But these are nothing when com- 
pared with the fatal catastrophe that 
marked the grand exhibition of 
fire-works that were exhibited at 
Paris, in honor of the marriage of 
the late unfortunate monarch, Louis 
XVI. 

It appears, from the history of 
that unhappy business, that the 
plan of the fire-works was so 
vast, that it exceeded the power of 
the engineer to regulate all its 
parts, and to restrain its effects ; 
and some of the apparatus hav-~ 
ing exceeded his intention, or 
playing off untimely, threw sheets 
of fire upon the people. The 
astonishing multitude that had 
crowded to see the fire-works, 
being seized with a panic, upon 
finding a hurry and confusion 
for which the greater part of them 
were unable to account, endea- 
voured to escape through a nar- 
row street, which they soon jam- 
med up in such a maprner as to 
make it impassable. The confus 
sion increased to such a degree, 
that one trampled over another, tilk 
the people lay inheaps; and it was 
computed, that not less than 3000 
were either killed, wounded, or 
rendered cripples the remainder of 
their days. 

The effeéts of terror are the same 
in all cases, whether the passion 
operates on many or few. The 
magistrates of London, to prevent 
unnecessary and fatal alarms, have 
wisely put a stop to the ringing of 
bells, as well as the cry of fre. in 
that great city, by subjecting all 
who make the cry, to fines and 
imprisonment. 

The ancient custom on these 
occasions appears to have been just 
the contrary; for when Shakes- 
peare, who copied faithfully the 
manners of the times, wrote his 
tragedy of Othello, he makes Iago, 
in the play, advise Roderigo to a~ 
waken 
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waken the father of. Desdimonia, 
by crying aloud— 
— With timorous accent, and dire yell, 


As when by night and negligence, the fire 
Is {pied in populous cities. 


To prevent terrifying alarms, 








A Canadian Story. §¥. 


by suppressing this cry, “appears 
in London an aét of great prue 
dence, because, on no, occasion 
whatever is steadiness of mind so 
necessary to our preservation as 
on the occasion of sudden Fire. 
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AZAKIA: A 


HE ancient inhabitants of 
Canada were, strictly speak- 
ing, all savages. Nothing proves 
this better than the destiny of some 
Frenchmen, who first arrived in 
this part of the world. They were 
eaten by the people w hom they pre- 
tended to humanize and polish. 
New attempts were more success- 
ful. The savages were driven in- 
to the inner parts of the continent; 
treaties of peace, always ill observ- 
ed, were concluded with them: 
but the French found means to 
create in them wants, which made 
their yoke necessary tothem. Their 
brandy and tobocco easily effected 
what their arms might have ope- 
rated with greater dithculty. Con- 
fidence soon became mutual, and 
the forests of Canada were fre- 
quented with as much freedom by 
the new inmates, as by the natives. 
These. forests were often resort- 
ed to by the married and unmate 
ried savage women, whom the 
meeting of a Frenchman put into 
no terrors. All these women, for 
the most part, are handsome, and 
certainly their beauty owes nothing 
to the embellishment of art: much 
less has it any influence on their 
conduct. Their character is na- 
turally mild and flexible, their hu- 
mor gay; they laugh in the most 
agreeable and winning manner. 


They have a strong propensity to 
love; a propensity, which a mai- 
den, in this country, may yield to, 
and always indulges without scru- 
ple, and without fearing the least 
reproach. Itis not so withamarried 
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woman: she must be entirely dee 
voted to him she has married; and 
what is not less worthy of notice, 
she punctually fulfils this duty. 
An heroine of this class, and who 
was born among the Hurons, one 
day happened to wander in a fo- 
rest that lay contiguous to the 
grounds they inhabited. She was 
surprized by a French soldier, who 
did not trouble himself to inquire 
whether she was a wife or a maie 
den. Besides, he found himself little 
disposed to respect the right of a 
Huron husband. The shrieks of 
the young savage in defending her 
self, brought to the same place the 
Baron of St. Castins, an officer in 
the troops of Canada. He had no 
difficulty to oblige the soldier to 
depart; but the person he had so 
opportunely saved, had so many 
engaging charms, that the soldier 
appeared excusable to him. Being 
himself tempted to sue for the re- 
ward of the good office he had just 
rendered, he pleaded his cause in 
a.more gentle and insinuati 
manner than the soldier, but di 
not succeed better. “ The friend 
that is before my eyes, hinders my 
seeing thee,” said the Huron wo- 
man to him. This is the savage 
phrase, for expressing that a wo- 
man has a husband, and that she 
cannot be wanting in fidelity to 
him. The phrase is not a vain- 
form; it contains a perem 
refusal; it is common to the 
women of those barbarous nations; 
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St. Cactins, to whem the lan- 
guage and crstoms of the Hurons 
were farmmiuar, saw immediately 
that.be must drop all pretentions ; 
and this persuasion recalled ail his 
generosity. He, therefore, made 
no other advances than to accom- 
pany the beautiful savage, whom 
chance alone had directed into the 
wood, and who was atraid of new 
rencounters. As they passed on, 
he received all possibie marks of 
— except that which he at 

rst requested. 

Some time after, St. Castins be- 
ing insulted by a brother officer, 
killed him in a duel. This officer 
was nephew to the general go- 
vernor, who was absolute and vin- 
dictive; St. Castins had no other 
resource than to betake himself to 
flight. It was presumed that he 
had retired among the English at 
New-York; which, indeed, was 
very probable; but, persuaded 
that he should find an equaily safe 
asylum among the Hurons, he 
gave them the preference. 

The desire of again seeing Aza- 
kia, which was the name of the 
savage he had rescued, contributed 

tly to determine him in that 
' choice. Ske knew immediately her 
deliverer. Nothing could equal 
her joy at this unexpected visit, 
and she declared it as ingeniously 
as before she had resisted his attacks. 
‘The savage, whose wife she was, 
and whose name was Ouabi, gave 
St. Castins the same reception, who 
acquainted him of the motive of 
his flight. “ May the Great Spi- 
rit be praised, for having brought 
theeamongus,” replied the Huron! 
This body,” added he, laying 
his hand on his bosom, “ will serve 
thee as a shelter for defence; and 
this head-breaking hatchet will 
put to flight, or strike dead thy 
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enemies. My hut shall be thineg 
thou shalt always see the bright 
star of the day appear and leave 
us, without any thing being want- 
ing to thee, orany thing being able 
to hurt thee.” 

St. Castins declared to him, that 
he absolutely desired to live as 
they did, that is, to bear a part in 
their labours and their wars; to 
abide by their customs; in short, 
to become a Huron; a resolution 
which redoubled Ouabi’s joy. This 
savage held the first rank among 
his people—he was their grand 
chiet—a dignity which his cou- 
rage and services had merited for 
him.—There were other chiefs 
under him, and he offéred one of 
the places to St. Castins, who ac- 
cepted the rank only of a private 
warrior. 

The Hurons were then at war 
with the Iroquois, and were intent 
on forming some enterprize against 
them. St. Castins would tain 
make one in the expédition, and 
fought as a true Huron: but was 
dangerously wounded. He was 
brought back with great difficulty 
to Quabi’s house, in a kind of lit- 
ter. At this sight, Azakia ap- 
peared overwhelmed with grief: 
but instead of vain lamentation, 
she exerted all possible care and 
assiduity to be of service to him. 
Though she had several slaves at 
command, she depended only on 
herself, for what might contribute 
to the relief of her guest. Her ac- 
tivity equalled her solicitude. One 
would have said, that it was a lover 
watching over the precious life of 
her beloved. Few could help 
drawing the most flattering conse- 
quences, on such an occasion; and 
this was what St. Castins did. His" 
desires and his hopes revived with 
his strength. One point only dis- 
concerted his views, which wag 
the servicesand attentions of Oua- 

bi. 
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bi. Could he deceive him with- 
out adding ingratitude to perfidy? 
* But,” said St. Castins, arguing 
the case with himself, “ the good 
natured Ouabi is butasavage,and he 
cannot be so scrupulous herein as 
many of our good tolksin Europe.” 
This reason, which was no reason 
in fact, appeared very solid to the 
amorous Frenchman. He renew- 
ed his tender advances, and was 
yey to meet with new refu- 
sals. ** Stop Celario,” which was 
the savage name that was given to 
St. Castins; * stop,” said Azakia 
to him; * the shivers of the rod 
which I have broken with Ouabi, 
have not yet been reduced to ashes. 
A part remains still in his power, 
and another in mine. As long as 
they last, Iam his, and cannot be 
thine.” These words, spoke ina 
ea ag manner, quite discon- 
certed St. Castins. He dared not 
insist upon the matter farther, and 
fell into a melancholy reverie. 
Azakia was deeply affeéted by it. 
“ What can I do?” said she to 
him; “I cannot become thy com- 
panion but by ceasing to be the 
compahion ot Ouabi; and I can- 
not quit Ouabi, without causing 
in him the same sorrow thou feel- 
est thyself. Answer me, has he 
deserved it?” No!” cried out 
Celario, “no! he deserves to be 
entirely preferred before me; but 
I must abandon his dwelling. — It 
is only by ceasing to see Azakia, 
that I can cease to be ungrateful 
to Ouabi. 

These words chilled with pale- 
ness the young savage’s face; her 
tears flowed at the same instant, 
and she did not endeavour to con- 
cealthem. “ Ah! ungrateful Ce- 
lario!” cried she with sobs, and 
pressing his hands between her 
own; * is it wher ungrateful Ce- 
lario, that thou hast a mind to 
guit those to isin thou art more 
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dear than the light of the bright 
star of the day? What have we 
done to thee, that thou shouldst 
leave us? Is any thing wanting 
to thee? Dost thou not see me 
continually by thy side, as the slave 
that wants, but the beck to obey? 
Why wilt thou have Azakia die 
of grief? Thou canst not deave 
her without taking with thee her 
soul; it is thine, as her body is 
Quabi’s.”’ The entrance of Ouabi 
stopped the answer of St. Castins: 
Azakia still continued weeping, 
without restraining herself, with- 
out even hiding for a moment the 
cause. “ Friend,’ said she to the 
Huron, “ thou still seest Celario; 
thou seest him; but he will soon 
dis appear from before thine eyes; 
he is going to seek after other 
friends.” ** Other friends!” cried 
the savage, almost as much alarm- 
ed as Azakia herself; ** and what, 
dear Celario, what induces thee to 
tear thyself from our arms? Hast 
thou received here any injury, any 
damage? Answer me; theu know- 

est my authority in these parts. I 
swear to thee, by the Great Spirit, 
that thou shalt be satished, and re- 
venged.” 

This question greatly embar- 
rassed St. Castins. He had no 
reasonable subject for complaint; 
and the true motive of his resolu- 
tion ought to be absolutely un- 
known to Ouabi. there wasa ne- 
cessfty of pretending some trivial 
and common reasons, which the 
good Quabi found very ridiculous. 
“ Let us speak of other things,” 
added he; * to-morrow I set out 
on an expedition against the Iro- 
quois ; and this evening I give to 
our warriors the customary feast. 
Partake of this amusement, dear 
Celario.” “ Tam equally willin 


to partake of your dangers and la- 
bours,”’ said $t. Castins, interrupt- 
inghim; “ Ishallaccompany you 
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34 
In this new expediiion.” Thy 
strength would betray thy cou- 
rage,” replied the Huron chief; 
* ii is no great matter toknow how 
to face death; thou shouldst be 
able to deal death among the ene- 
my; thou shouldst ve able to pur- 
sue the enemy, if they are put to 
flight; and thou shouldst be able 
to fly thyself, if they be an over 
match. Such were at all times 
our warlike maxims. Think now, 
therefore, only of getting thyself 
cured, and taking care of this ha- 
Kitation during my absence, which 
I confide to thee.” It was in vain 
for St. Castins to make a reply. 
The warfiors soon assemble, and 
the feast begins. It is scarce over 
when the troops march off, and 
St. Castins remains more than ever 
exposed to the charms of Azakia. 

It is certaing that this young sa- 
vage loved her guest, and loved him 
with a love purely ideal, without 
doubting that it was such a love. 
She even took a resolution, which 
others, who loved as she did, cer- 
tainly would not have taken, which 
was to procure for St. Castins the 
opportunity of obtaining from ano- 
ther what herself had obstinately 
refused him. ‘The charms of the 
rival she gave herself, were well 
calculated to attract his regards. 
She was but eighteen years old, 
was very handsome, and which was 
not less necessary, was still a virgin. 
It had been before observed, that a 
maiden enjoys full liberty among 
the North-American Indians. St. 
Castins, encouraged by Azakia, 
had divers conferences with Zisina, 
which was the name of the young 
Huron lady, and in a few days he 
could read in her eyes that she would 
be less severe than his friend. Iris 


not known whether he profited by 
the discovery; at least it did not 
make him forget Azakia, who on 
her side, seemed to have no incli- 
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nation to be forgotten. $t. Castias 
felt himself, notwithstanding all his 
interior struggles, more attracted 
towards her. Anaccident, which 
every where else might have cou 
tributed to unite them, had like to 
have separated them for ever. 

They were informed by some 
runaways, who had more speed 
than others, that Ouabi had fallen 
into an ambuscade of the [roquois; 
that he had lost some of his party j 
and that he himself was left in the 
field of battle. This news filled St. 
Castins with true sorrow. His 
generosity made him set aside all 
views of interest. He forgot, that 
in losing a friend, he found him- 
self rid of a rival. Besides, the 
death of this rival might also occa- 
sion that of Azakia. Her life, from 
that moment, depended on the ca- 
price of adream. Such was the 
force of a superstitious custom, 
sacred, from time immemorial, 
among these people. If in the space 
of forty days, a widow, who has 
lost her hnsband, sees and speaks to 
him twice successively in a dream, 
she infers from thence, that he 
wants her in the region of souls, and 
nothing can dispense with her put~ 
ting herself to death. 

Azakia had resolved to obey this 
custom, if the double dream took 
place. Shesincerely regretted Qua- 
bi; and though St. Castins gave 
her cause for other sorrows, if she 
was to die, the prevalency of the 
custom had the ascendant over in- 
clination. It is not easy to express 
the inquietudes, the terrors that tor- 
mented the lover of this beautiful 
and credulous Huron. Every 
night he fancied her a prey to those 
sinister visions; and every morn- 
ing he accosted her with fear and 
trembling. At length, he found 
her preparing a mortal draught: 
it was the juice of a root of the ci- 
tron-tree; a poison which, in that 
country, 
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gountry, never fails of success. 
4¢ Thou seest, dear Celario, ”’ said 
Azakia to him, “ thou seest the 
preparation for the long journey 
which Ouabi has ordered me to 
make.” ‘* © heavens!” said St. 
Castins, interrupting her, * how 
can you believe in a foolish dream, 
afrivolousand deceitful delusion ?” 
4 Stop Celario,” replied theHuron; 
“thou deceivest thyself. Ouabi 
appeared to me last night; he took 
me by the hand and ordered me 
to follow him. The weight of 
my body opposed this order. Ou- 
abi withdrew with a mournful 
countenance. I called him back, 
and the only answer he gave me, 
was to stretch out his arms to me, 
and he afterwards disappeared. He 
will return without doubt, dear 
Celario; 1 must obey him, and, 
after bewailing thy hard lot, I will 
swallow this draught, which will 
Jull my body mtothesleep of death; 
and then I will go and rejoin Ou- 
abi, in the abode of souls.” 

This discourse quite dismayed 
St. Castins. He spoke against it 
every thing that reason, grief and 
love could suggest to him ‘most 
convincing: nothing seemed to be 
so to the young savage. She wept, 
but persevered i: her design. AH 
that the disconselate Celario could 
obtain from her, was a promise, that 
though Ouabi should appear to her 
a second time in a dream, she 
would wait, before she put herself 
‘to death, to be assured of his; of 
which St. Castins was resolved to 
know the truth as soon as possible. 

The savages neither exchange 
nor ransom their prisoners; con- 
tenting themselves to rescue them 
out of the enemy’s hands, whenever 
they can. Sometimes the conquer- 
or destines his captives to slavery; 
and he oftener puts them to death. 
Such are particularly the maxims 
‘of the Iroquois. There was, there- 
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fore, reason to presume, that Ou- 
abi had died of his wounds, or was 
burnt by that barbarous nation. 
Azakia believed it to be so, more 
than any other: But St. Castins 
would have her at least doubt of it. 
On his side, he reanimates the cou- 
rage of the Hurons, and proposes 
a new enterprize against the ene- 
my. Jtis.approved of—they deli- 
berate upon electing a chief, and 
ail voices unite in favor of St. Cas- 
tins, who had already given proofs 
of his volour and.conduct. He de- 
parts with his, troop, but not till 
after he had again Azakia’s word, 
that, notwithstanding alithedreams 
she might yet lave, she would defer, 
at least till his return, the doleful 
journey she had designed. 

This expedition of the Huron 
Warriors was attended with all ima- 
ginable success. “Fhe Iroquois be- 
lieved them to be too much wea- 
kened or discouraged, to think of 
andertaking any thing, and were 
themselves on their march to come 
and attack them; but they were 
a0 way cautious how they proceed- 
ed. It was not so with St. Castins’ 
band of warriors. He had dispatch- 
ed some of his people to reconnoi- 
tre. They discovered the enenty, 
without ever being seen by them, 
and returned to give advice there- 
of to their chief. The ground was 
found very fit for lying in ambus- 
cade; andthe Huronsavailed them- 
selve so well of it, that the Iroquois 
saw themselves hemmed in, wher 
they believed they had no risque te 
run. They were charged witha 
fury that left them no time to 
know where they were. Most of 
them were killed on the spot; and 
the remainder maimed, or grievous- 
ly wounded. ‘The Hurons march 
off direétly to the next village, and 
surround the Iroquois assembled 
there. They were going to enjoy 
the spectacle of seeing a Huran 
burnt; 
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burat; and already the Huron was 
beginning to sing his death song. 
This, no savage, whom the enemy 
is ready to put to death, ever fails 
todo. Loud cries, and a shower 
of musket bails, soon dispersed 
the multitude. Both the fugitives 
and those that faced about to resist 
were killed. All the savage fero- 
city was fully displayed. In vain 
St. Castins endeavoured to stop 
the carnage. With difliculty he 
saved a small number of women 
and children. He was apprehen- 
sive,particularly,that in the midst of 
this horrid tumult, Ouabi himself 
was massacreed, supposing he was 
still living, and was in that habita- 
tion. Fuil of this notion, he ran 
incessantly from one place to ano- 
ther. He perceived on a spot, 
wi.ere the battle still continued, a 
prisoner tied to a stake, and hav- 
ing all about him the apparatus of 
death ; that is, combustibles for 
burning him by aslow fire. The 
chief of the Hurons flies to this 
wretched captive, breaks his bonds 
—knows him, and embraces him 
with transports of joy.—it was Qu- 
abi. 

This brave savage had preferred 
the loss of his life to that of his li- 
berty. He was scarcely cured of 
his wounds, when life was offered 
him, on condition of remaining a 
slave; but he had chosen death, 
deterinined to procure it, if refused 
to him. The [roquois were a 
people that would spare him that 
trouble; and, one moment later 
his companions could not have sav- 
edhime » 

After having dispersed or made 
slaves of the remains of the Iro- 
quois in that quarter, the Huron 
army marched home. St. Castins 
wanted to give up the command 
of it to Ouabi, which he refused. 
On the way he informed him of 
Azakia’s purpose to die, persuaded 
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that he was not alive, and that he 
had required her to follow. him ; he 
acquainted him also of the poison 
she had prepared on that account, 
and of the delay he had obtained 
from her with great difficulty. He 
spoke with a tenderness and emo- 
tion that deeply affeéted the good 
Quabi, who called to mind some 
things he had not much attended 
to at the time they happened: but 
he then let him know nothing of 
what. he intended—They arrive; 
Azakia, who had another dream, 
fancied this return as the signal of 
her fate. But, how great was her 
surprize, tosee, among the number 
of the living, the husband she was 
going to meet in the abode of spi- 
rits ! 

At first she remained motionless 
and mute; but her joy soon expres- 
sed itself by lively caresses and 
long discourses. Quabi received 
the one, and interrupted the others. 
Afterwards, addressing himself to 
St. Castins: * Celario,”’ said he, 
* thou hast saved my life, and, 
what is still dearer to me, thou hast 
twice preserved to me Azakia;: 
she therefore belongs more to thee 
than tome, I belong to thee my- 
self: see whether she be enough 
to acquit us both. TI yield her to 
thee through gratitude, but would 
not have yielded her to deliver. 
myself from the fire kindled by the 
] roquois. 4 

What this discourse made St. 
Castins feel is hard to be expressed; 
not that it seemed so ridiculous 
and strange to him as it might to 
many Europeans; he knew that di- 
vorces were frequent among the 
savages. ‘They separate as easily 
as they come together. But, per- 
suaded that Azakia could not yield 
up to him without a supernatural 
effort, he believed himself obli- 
ged to evince equal generosity. 
He refused what he desired _ 
anc 























and refused in vain—Ouabi’s per- 
severance in his resolution was not 
to be conquered. As to the faith- 
ful Azakia, who had heen seen to 
resist all St. Castins attacks, and to 
refuse surviving the husband 
whom she believed to be dead, it 
might, perhaps, be expected that 
she would long hold out against 
the separation her husband had 
proposed. ‘To this she made not 
the least objeéticn. She had hither- 
to complied only with her duty; 
and thought she was free to listen 
to her inclination, since Ouabi re- 
quired it of her. The pieces of 
the rod of union were brought 
forth, put together and burnt. Qu- 
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abi and Azakia embraced each 
other, for the last time, and from 
that moment the young and beau- 
titul Huron was reinstated in all 
the rights of a maiden. It is also 
said, that by the help of some 
missionaries, St. Castins put her 
in a condition of becoming his 
wife, according to the rules pre- 
scribed to christians. Outabi, on 
his side, broke the rod with the 
young Zisina; and these two 
marriages, so different in the ™ 
form, were equally happy. Each 
husbarid, well assured that there 
were no competitors, forgot that 
there had been any predecessors. 
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Charaéter of the late Tuomas Cusuinc, Esg; L. L. D. and A. A. 8. 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


ERY few men have sustain- 

‘ed so many public offices, 
or performed the duty of them to 
more general acceptance, than this 
gentleman. While he was very 
young, the town of Boston called 
him to fill some of its most respect- 
able offices; and delegated him as 
its representative to the general 
court. In this situation, his pa- 
triotism, his abilities, and his faci- 
lity in dispatching business, led the 
house of assembly to chuse him 
their speaker, a place which had 
for many years been filled by his 
father with great reputation. While 
he was in the chair, the contest 
with Great-Britain ripened. to a 
conclusion; and the station he held 
not only called out his exertions 
in the service of his country, but 
rendered him known wherever the 
cause of America was patronized, 
and indeed throughout the Euro- 
pean world. Ofthe two first con- 
tinental congresses, which laid a 
foundation for the independence 
and happiness of this country, he 


wasa judicious andan active meme 
ber. And on his return to his 
own state, he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the council, which then . 
constituted its supreme executive. 
He was also appointed judge of 
the courts of common pleas, and of 
probate, in the county of Suffolk, 
which stations he held until the 
adoption of the present state con- 
stitution, when he was called to 
the office of lieutenant-governor, 
in which he continued until his 
death. 

Under arbitrary or monarchial 
governments, a man’s being ap- 
pointed to, or continued in, an 
office, is no certain evidence of his 
being qualified for it; but in go- 
vernments, free, like ours, the ap» 
pointment of a person, for a long . 
course of years together, to guard 
the interests of the people, and to 
transact their important affairs, is 
the most incontestible proof of his 
abilities, and his integrity. This 
observation was verified in Mr. 
Cushing. He thoroughly under- 

stood 
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stood the interests of his country ; 
and meant invariably to pursue 
them. Very few men knew bet- 
ter than he how to prediét the con- 
sequences of the public conduct— 
to balauce contending parties—to 
remove difficulties—and to unite 
separate and divided interests. His 
life was a state of constant exer- 
tion in the service of his country : 
its happiness was dear to him in 
health; it Jay near his heart in his 
dast moments: and while he ex- 
pressed a satisfaction in having ho- 
nestly and uprightly, in every de- 
partment he had filled, aimed at 
doing right, he manifested the most 
tender solicitude tor the peace and 
prosperity of America. 

He was, from early youth, a pro- 
fessor of religion, and a serious and 
devout attendant upon its offices, 
in public and private. The prin- 
ciples and motives of the gospel, 
lay with great weight upon his 
mind; they had an evident influ- 
ence upon his conduét in life: they 
dispersed from before him the ter- 
rors of death; and enabled him to 
look forward, with calmness and 
composure, toa state of glory and 
felicity beyond the grave. 

His reputation for serious reli- 
gion induced the society in Lon- 
don, for propagating the gospel in 
New-England, to appoint him 
one of their commissioners, which 


trust he discharged with fidelity 


and care. 


A man, under the genuine in- 


. fluence of religion, will be ever 


attentive to relative duties; and 
we discern more traits of his real 
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character in this undress of life, 
than we do, when he knows that 
he is the subject of striét obser- 
vation: and in this instance, his 
friends will join in testifying his 


tenderness, as a husband—his af- 


fection, as a father—his fidelity, as 
a friend—and his indulgence, as a 
master. His manners were amia- 
ble, and his conversation open, 
pleasant, and agreeable. 
e gave many proofs of his 
charity to the poor, and his kind- 
ness to the orphan and the helpless, 
His heart melted at the woes of 
others; and his hand was open to 
relieve them. 

It would be unjust to omit his 
great affection for the university of 
Cambridge, where he received his 
educaiion. He sought for oppor- 
tunities to do it service, and he ne- 
ver was happier than when he ob- 
served its prosperity, and could 
support its interests. The univer- 
sity was grateful for his affection; 
and in return bestowed upon him 
its highest honors. 

Mr. Cushing had a firm. con- 
stitution; but was subjeét to the 
gout. It was this disorder which 
deprived his country of his abili- 
ties, at a time when an important 
change was agitating in her politi- 
cal fabric. On the 1gth of Febru- 
ary, 1788, he was attacked by the 
gout in his breast ; and on the 28th 
he died, in the 63d year of his age, 
having had the satisfaétion to see 
the new federal constitution ratifi- 
ed, by the convention of Massa- 
chusetts, a few days before his 
death. 





For the New-York Magazine. 
SUBSTANCE OF A MEMORANDUM.— March, 1796. 


UGH M‘GUIRE,of North- 
east town, Dutchess county, 


has two twin children, (girls) of 


whom I possess the following par- 
ficulars : 


They are six years old; they 
have been weighed three times with 
exactness. 

1st. Nearly at birth, difference 
half a pound. 
ad. 
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ad. At three years of age, no dif- 


_ ference. 


3d. At six years of age, no dif- 
ference. 

Their cloathing has always been 
alike in kind and form. 

These children began to walk 
about the same period of time, viz. 
at ten months. The rest of the 
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children of this family commenced 
walking at nine months. 

When one of the twins has been 
taken sick, the other has aimost®* 
invariably become unwell, and of 
the same species of disease. 

SF. Livingston Van Kleeck.- 
Poughkeepsie, Fan. 20, 1797+ 


* The circumftance relative to the indifpofition of the above children is fo fingu- 
lar, I have altered its relation fomewhat, by prefixing the word ALMOST ‘to inva~ 


riablye 
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General Description of 
A LGIERS is a country which 


derives its name from its 
metropolis; and extends four hun- 
dred and eighty miles in length, 
from east to west, along the north- 
ern coast of Africa. Its utmost 
breadth is three hundred and twen- 
ty miles; but at the distance of an 
hundred miles from the sea-coast, 
that part of Africa becomes a bar- 
ren desert, almost utterly uninha- 
bitable either by man or beast. Al- 
giers is situated between thirty-two 
‘and thirty-seven degrees of north 
latitude, which correspopds to that 
of the United States, from’ Virgi- 
nia to Carolina, inclusive. It is 
bounded on the north by the Me- 
diterranean sea; on the south by 
mount Atlas; on the east by the 
country of Tunis; and on the 
west by the river Mulvia, which 
Separates it from the empire of 
Morocco. 

The principal rivers, which wa- 
ter the territory of Algiers, rise in 
Mount Atlas, and run by a north- 
erly direction into the Mediterra- 
nean sea. They are seven in num- 
ber. None of them has a long 
course, or even navigable; at 
least none of them is made use of in 
navigation. It is, however, likely 
that they might be made use of for 
this purpose, were the inhabitants 
of a more intelligent and industri- 
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ous character: for some of them 
are of a tolerable depth. Such is 
the gross ignorance of the natives 
in whatever concerns domesticim- 
provement, that there is not a sin- 
gle bridge over any of these rivers. 
When they are to be crossed, the 
traveller hath sometimes to wander 
for several miles in search of a ford, 
as ferry-boats are unknown. If a 
heavy rain happens to fall, he is 
forced to wait till the river returns 
to its usual size. 

This country consists of eighteen 
provinces. The climate is_re- 
markably delightful. The air is 
pure and serene. The soil is co- 
vered with.almost a perpetual ver- 
dure. Extreme heat is not com- 
mon. This description applies to 
the lands on the sea-coast; for as 
we advance into the country, the 
soil becomes more parched and 
barren. Indeed, a considerable 
part of the back country is a sa- 
vage desert, abounding with lions, 
tigers, leopards, pufaloes, wild 
boars, and’ porcupines. And it 
must be acknowledged, that these 
animals are not the least amiable 
inhabitants of this country. 

Thereare few towns of any con- 
sequence, though when successive= 
ly under the dominion of Carthage 
and Rome, it abounded with po-+ 

pulous cities. Bona és supposed ‘ 
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be the same place with the ancient 


‘Hippo, asea-port built by the an- 


cients. It was formerly the capi- 
tal of the province of Bona. It 
lies on the Mediterranean sea, and 
there is a coral fishery near it. It is 
a town of no importance, and of 
slender population. In this part 
of the world, eiegant architecture 
has, for many centuries, been ut- 
terly forgotten or despised. The 
buildings of Bona, as every where 
else, are therefore mean. Itis ex- 
posed to the incursions of the A- 
rabs. The name of this people is 
used by travellers in a very indefi- 
nite manner.—Algiers is at the dis- 
tance of some hundreds of leagues 
from Arabia: but as this part of 
Africa was formerly conquered by 
that nation, under the banners of 
Mahomet, the name is still applied 
to a race of tawny and independent 
barbarians, who wander in gangs 
about the country, and unite the 
double professions of a shepherd 
andarobber. Bona was formerly 
a magnificent city. Its grandeur 
is now only to be traced in the ruins 
of a monastery. It has a for- 
tress, and a garrison of three hun- 
dred Turks, as the banditti chuse 
to call themselves; a Turk being 
the most reputable title in that 
country. This circumstance is 
alone sufficient to ascertain the 
depth of its wretchedness. 
These adventurers, however, are 
not Turks, but the sweepings of 
all nations blended together. They 
are commanded by an aga, who ts 
likewise governor of the town. 
Bona was taken by Charles V. in 
his expedition to Tunis, but was 
not long after recovered by its for- 
mer: masters. 

Constantina is situated on the 
river Sef Gomar, forty-eight miles 
from the sea-coast. It received its 
present name from that of a prin- 
eess, the daughter of the emperor 
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Constantine, to whom it was in- 


debted for magnificence. The si- 
tuation is ona peninsula, difficult 
of access, except towards the south- 
west. Itis one mile in circum- 
ference, well fortified, and con- 
tains many fragments of ancient 
architecture. In particular, there 
is part of a noble bridge; and 
near it is a large subterraneous 
aqueduct, which terminates in a 
cascade. State criminals are some- 
times precipitated down this place, 
and dashed to pieces against the 
rocks at its bottom. A bey re- 
sides here, and has under his com- 
mand 300 Turkish horse, and 
1500 Moorish soldiers. This is 
the account given by travellers; 
though it is not likely that the 
number of the garrison is always 
the same. In details of this kind, 
we must be contented with the best 
materials that can be had, though 
sometimes not entirely above ex- 
ception. The inhabitants of Con- 
stantina are said to be opulent and 
haughty. ‘This eity was formerly 
the residence of a race of kings who 
governed the provinee of Constan- 
tina, of which it isthe metropolis ; 
but in the year 1520 the whole 
territory was conquered by Bar- 
barossa, that distinguished scourge 
of mankind, who annexed it* to 
the government of Algiers. Some 


, splendid ruins exist in the vicinity 


of Constantina. Upon the sea- 
coast, at a small distance from it, 
are the traces of a Roman colony, 
anciently called Colo. It is situ- 
ated on a high rock, and hasa gar- 
rison. Adjoining to it is a Frenclr 
factory, to which the Moors bring 
hides, wax, and wool, forsale. At 
no great distance are the remains 
of the ancient citv of Stora. It is 
said that the mountainous part of 
this territory is inhabited bya hardy 
people, who can raise 40,000 fights 
ing men. It is not probable, that 

those 
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those wrifers who made this asser- 

tion, had ever an opportunity of 

counting their number. History 

abounds with such random cal+ 
culations. The vagabond, who 

founded Rome, has been supplied 

by the generosity of succeeding 

historians, with an army about 

equally numerous, though it is, at 

the same time, acknowledved, that 

his &ingdom was only seven or 

eight miles in length. 

Gigeri is situated about fifteen 
miles trom Bona. Itcontains about 
1500 houses, and the inhabitants 
are very poor. It is defended by 
a fort and a small garrisons The 
natives of this part of the country 
are independent and_ barbarous: 
They retire, when circumstances 
require it, to inaccessible fast- 
nesses, and set the dey of Algiers at 
defiance. Ships; when wrecked 
on this coast, are plundered, and 
the crews are treated with the ut 
most savageness. In this respect, 
however, the natives of the terri- 
tory of Gigeri cannot differ much 
for the worse from the rest of their 
countrymen; nor is the practice 
peculiar to Barbary. Scenes of the 
same kind are frequently a€ted, and 
if any thing can be still more infa- 
mous; are almost always acted with 
impunity, on the coast of Corn- 
wall, and other maritime counties 
of England.* The French, in 
the year 1666, had begun to forti- 
fy Gigeri. They were driven 
from it by the Aigerines, with the 
loss of their cannon, and most of 
their effects. 

Bugia was formerly the capital 
of a kingdom of thesame name. 
It stands at the mouth of the river 
Major, or Zinganor, about twen- 
ty leagues to the eastward of Al- 
giers. It is little better than a heap 
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of ruins; a description which ap 
plies to almost every town in that 
part of the world. It has three 
castles; two at the port, and one 
upon a rock, at a small distance 
behind them. In the year 1671, 
a British admiral took or destroyed 
in this harbour, nine Algerine ships 
of war. It is extremely seldom, 
that an admiral has been charged 
with such a laudable commission. 

Stessa, or Steffa; is situated in a 
fertile valiev, sixty miles to the 
south of Bugia, and filteen miles 
from the sea. It exhibits only the 
melancholy ruins of its former 
magnificence, containing about 
300 miserable families. 

Tebef was formerly a flourish- 
ing city, but is at present extreme 
ly reduced. Zamoura is in the 
same condition. It isdetended by 
a fort. Couco was once the me- 
tropolis of a kingdom of the same 
name. Its sovereigns were in the 
habit of forming alliances with the 
court of Spain. For this reason 
the Algerines, in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, ravaged 
the whole country, and destroyed 
every town in it. The inhabit- 
ants have still supported their in- 
dependence, by taking refuge im 
the mouatainous parts of the coun- 
try, which are said to be very fer- 
tile; but the Algerines prevent 
them from holding any intercourse 
with foreign nations. Biscara has 
a fort and garrison. One of the 
chief employments. of the people 
here is to catch and tame lions, ti- 
gers, and other beasts of prey, 
which they earry for sale to Al- 
giers. Necantz is one of the plea- 
santest towns in Barbary. It is 
watered by an agreeable river, 
whose banks are adorned with a va- 
riety of beautifultrees. The town 

F contains 


© There is a ftory of an Englith parfon, whofe congregation, during the time of 
divine fervice, heard of a thipwreck. In fpite of his utmoft efforgs to detain themy 


the whole aflembly rufied out of church, in a body, to divide the plunder. 
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contains a magnificent mosque, and 
a college forthe education of Ma- 
hometan students. 

Oran is situated about 250 miles 
west of Algiers. It lies partly on 
a plain, and partly on the ascent of 
a hill. It is a mile and an half in 
circumference, and tolerably for- 
tified. But it is unfortunately com- 
manded by some of the neighbour- 
ing eminences; so that a garrison 
of ten or twelve thousand men is 
necessary to defend it with success 
against a skillful enemy. As the 
Spanish coasts and merchant ships 
had suffered much from the cor- 
sairs of this port, Ferdinand, king 
of Spain, determined to attempt its 
reduction. For this purpose he 
transported into Africa an army, 
under the command of his prime 
minister cardinal Ximenes, one of 
those few statesmen, who have not 
deserved the detestation of man- 


kind. The wonted good fortune 


of Ximenes did not, at this junc- 


ture, desert him. He had main- 
tained a correspondence with some 
of the people of Oran; and when 
the Moors sallied out to attack 
the Spanish army, their perfidious 
countrymen shut the gates against 
them. Ximenes killed four thou- 
sand of the barbarians, and set at 
liberty twenty thousand Christian 
slaves. The Algerines, during al- 
most two hundred years, made fre- 
quent and unsuccessful attempts to 
recover thetown. At last, in 1708, 
they retook it. In June, 1732, a 
Spanish army was disembarked not 
far from Oran. The Turkish com- 
mander, his troops, and the inha- 
bitants were seized with a panic, 
and abandoned their fortifications 
without much resistance. The vic- 
tors found in the place an hun- 
dred and ferty-six pieces of can- 
non, besides mortars, and at least 
fifty ship loads of prdvisions. This 
latter supply contributed much to 


the preservation of their new cone 
quest. Without it they must have 
run the greatest hazard of perishing 
in the midst of success; asa tem- 
pest, which lasted for several days, 
cut off all intercourse between the 
army upon shoreand the fleet at sea. 
The Moors, not long after, at- 
tacked the Spaniards with great fu- 
ry, but were finally repulsed with 
much slaughter on both sides.-— 
Oran is still possessed by Spain. 

Tremesen was formerly the ca- 
pital town of a kingdom of that 
naine. It is situated ninety miles 
south-west of Oran, surrounded by 
a strong wall, and well fortified. 
{t has five gates with draw-bridges 
before them, and a castle contain- 
ing handsome barracks for the Ja- 
nisaries who are in garrison. Tre- 
mesen, while a metropolis, was a 
splendid city. It contained one 
hundred and fifty mosques, and 
one hundred and sixty public 
baths. Since it ceased to be the 
seat ofan independent government, 
it hath shrunk into ruins and de- 
solation. The mosques are re- 
duced to eight, and its public baths 
to four. The inhabitants are ex- 
tremely indigent. 

Mostagan stands fifty miles east 
of Oran. This town is built in the 
form of a theatre, opening to the 
sea, and surrounded on every other 
side with rocks that hang over it. 
The ruins of an old Moorish cas- 
tle stand in a space between the 
rocks, and there is a strong stone 
wall towards the port, with a mo- 
dern built castle, garrisoned by a 
number of Turks. The citadel is 
ereéted upon the summit of one 
of the rocks, and commands both 
city and territory. The haven is 
commodious, and the town is well 
supplied with water. The neigh- 
bouring mountains are inhabited 
by a people called Magarabas, who 
live in tents, possess a great num- 
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ber of flocks, and pay to the dey 
of Algiers twelve thousand crowns 
annually. There is a handsome 
mosque in this town. 

Tenez is situated about one 
hundred miles to the eastward of 
Oran, twenty miles east of Mos- 
tagan, and a league distant from 
the sea, where it has a convenient 
port. There is a castle that was 
once a royal palace, and in which 
the governor resides. ‘The fortifi- 
cations are strong, the garrison nu- 
snerous, and the neighbouring ter- 
ritory fertile. This was supposed 
to have been the Julia Caesarea of 
the ancients. 

Sercelli lies between Tenez and 
Algiers, about twenty-four miles 
to the westward of the latter. It 
is defended by a Turkish garrison, 
and has a port, which will only 
admit of small vessels. ‘This was 
anciently a large and populous ci- 
ty, but is at present a poor and de- 
solate place. 

The southern part of the Alge- 
rine territories is inhabited by a 
wandering race of people, who, 
like the Tartars, roam from place 
to place, and live intents. The 
country itself is hilly, a branch of 
inount Atlas running through it. 
The only riches of the people are 
their numerous flocks and herds. 
The government exaéts a tribute 
from them, but a bey is obliged to 
come annually, at the head of an 
army, to collect it; and many of 
them retire to inaccessible places 
till the troops are withdrawn, in 
order to evade the payment. 

Algiers itself stands on a bay of 
the Mediterranean sea. It is built 
on the side of a mountain. The 
houses rise gradually from the sea 
shore up the ascent, in the form of 
an amphitheatre. The town ap- 
pears beautiful at a distance, when 
approaching from the water. The 


Mosques, castles, and ‘other pub- 
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lic buildings have a striking effect ; 
but the streets are narrow, and the 
housesmean. ‘The roofs are flat, 
so that the people can visit each 
other, ata considerable distance in 
the town, without going into the 
streets. The walls are about a 
league in circumference, and de- 
tended by some square towers and 
bastions. The port has a pier 
about five hundred paces in length, 
which exteads from the continent 
to a small rocky island called the 
Lantern. On this island there is 
a castle, with three lines of brass 
cannon. The town has five gates, 
ten great mosques, and fifty lesser 
ones, and is computed to contain 
an hundred thousand inhabitants. 
The fortifications are extensive and 
strong. The Christian slaves are 
oftenemployed in removing stones 
from a quarry, at some distance 
in the country, which they lay on 
the sand, to defend the mole from 
the impetuesity of the waves.—. 
This laborious work is never at an 
end, because the sea constantly 


‘washes away the stones, and makes 


a perpetual supply necessary. One 
street, which is broad and hande 
sone, passes through the town, 
from east to west; but all the 
other streets are narrow, incom- 
modious, and dirty. There are 
said to be fifteen thousand houses, 
which are commonly built, round 
a small square, with a paved court 
inthe centre. Around this court 
is adouble range of galleries, one 
above the other, and both sup- 
ported by columns. The palace 
of the dey stands at the centre of 
the city. This building is very ex- 
tensive, and surrounded by two 
superb galleries, supported by mar-~ 
ble pillars. There is a law here, 
by which any woman conviéted 
of amorous correspondence with a 
Christian, is thrown into the sea, 
with her head tied up in a sack, 

unless 
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unless her lover chuses to turn Ma- 


hometan. Examples of this kind 
are not unfrequent, asthe fair sex, 
in that part ot the world, are said 
to be remarkabiy frail. Six of the 
baths have been converted into 
prisons for the Civistian slaves. 
in each of these there is a chapel 
for the free exercise of their reli- 
gion. Every slave is let out ata 
certain hour in the morning, and 
must return at a stated hour at 
night, in order to be locked up. 
Each of them is allowed a matrass 
and arug for a bed. Tiere are se- 
veral tolerable edifices without the 
walls of tne town, which add to 
the beauty of the environs. A- 
mong these area variety of Turk- 
ish sepulchres and monuments. 
One of these monuments contains 
six magnificent tombs of a circu; 
lar figure. ‘They were erected to 
the memory of six deys, who were, 
in the course of a few days, suc- 
cessively eleéted and murdered. 
"Fhere is, perhaps, no nation in 
the world from which we may 
not learn some usefyl lesson — 
With respect to the burial of the 
dead, travellers inform us, that 
the Mahometans discover a degree 
of delicacy, of which Christians 
have no conception. [nour church 
vards, nothing i is More common, 
and surely nothing can be more 
completely shocking, than to see 
graves broke up, a . ‘second time, 
before the person has returned to 
his original dust; and the remains 
of the dead-are tossed about with 
as little ceremony as possible. This 
wretched vioiation of decens v 
arises trom the orthodox desire of 
being buried in holy ground, a 
praétice which has no doubt been 
encouraged by the parties con- 
cerned, for the purpose of exacting 
a high price. Exorhitant demands 
pf this kind have not jong since 


been paid within less than an hun- 
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dred miles of Philadelphia. The 
Algerines, and the other profes- 
sors of the Mahometan religion, 
would regard it as an at of the 
most barbarous sacrilege to disturb 
the remains of the dead, by open- 
ing their graves, at any distance of . 
time, or upon any pretence what- 
ever. Hence their burial grounds 
in the neighbourhdod of a large 
city are sometimes ten miles in 
extent. 

Algiers had formerly nothing 
but rain water. A Moor, who had 
been driven from Spain, construct- 
ed twoaqueducts, by which it is now 
supplied with abundance of excel- 
lent water from the adjacent moun- 
tains. The country around this city 
is very fertile. Country-seats, gar- 
deris, and groves of trees, are said 
to be numerous. The Algerines 
are unacquainted with the art of 
pruning and grafting trees. Their 
gardens are not walled, but fenced 
round with a peculiar species of 
fig-trees, which, from their prickles, 
and the compaétness with which 
their branches interweave, are well 
adapted for that purpose. Among 
other rich traéts in the province of 

Algiers Proper, the great plain of 
Mettajah is admired for its asto- 
nishing fertility. Itis fifty miles in 
length, twenty in breadth, and in- 
cludes many villas, fragrant groves, 
and delightful gardens. The soil 
produces such a profusion of the 
most delicious fruits, rice, roots, 
and grain of every species, that 
the inhabitants enjoy annually two, 
and frequently three crops. The 
hot baths of Meereega, in the 
neighbourhood of this city, are 
natural curiosities. The princi- 
pal one is twelve feet square, an 
four deep, The water is very hot, 
and when it has filled the larger 
bason, runs through into another 
of a smaller size, where the Jews 
bathe, as they are not permitted te 

use 
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use the same bath with the Maho- 
metans. These hot fountains are 
conjectured to proceed from the 
great quantities of sulphur, nitre, 
and other inflammable substances 
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in the bowels of the earth. To this 
cause likewise have been ascribed 
those earthquakes, to which the 
whole country, and Algiers in par- 
ticular, are frequently subjected. 


TS TE RAINS ewe 
From the Evrorpgan MaGazine, for Seftember, 1790. 


Lhe avidity with which the minutest circumstances which can be redeemed 





From time relative to the great writers of the last, and early in the pre- 
sent century, are received, and the regret we are continually expressing 
at the remissness of our ancestors in these particulars, vender it matter of 
surprise that the public is not oftener gratified with Anecdotes of eminent 
men, while it is yet possible to obtain them, and before they are corrupted 
by oral transmission. Of the author of the Sentimental Fourney we can~ 
not have too many genuine frarticulars; and of his faithful attendant, 
whose pleasantries have so often arrested our attention, we shall not be 
unwilling tohear something more. La FLeuR has been lately in London, 


° ad . . * . 
and from his mouth the following circumstances have been detailed in 


THE ORACLE. 


STERNE’s LA FLEUR. No. I. 


Whatever stripes of tll-luck La Fleur 
may have met with in his journey- 
ings, there is no index in his phy- 
stognomy, to point them out by—he 
is eternally the same. 

STERNE. 
E who wrote the aboye was 
a profound observer upon 
man.—T he hilarity and unsuspect- 
ing promptitude of La Fleur’s cha- 
racter attached him at first sight : 
he acknowledges to have received 
many a lesson from the cheering 
contentment about him, which, 
whatever might press hardly, al- 
ways bore him up, and set him 
speedily upon his feet again. 

Where youth; with attendant 
health, is to fight against assailing 
misfortune, the contest will be per- 
haps long; but time, that changes 
all, here too operates his muta- 
tions.—La Fleur is no longer the 
same. 

He is spare in his habit, and his 
eye has lost its vivacity; his body 
seems to bend under a burthen too 
much for his strength. Continued 
ilisuccess has followed him through 





the world; and one shock which 
he has suffered, will be scarcely 
surmounted now. 

What that is shall be told in 
the following narrative, which 
comes before the public as it came 
to the ear of the writer, simple and 
unadorned. 

La Fieve was born in Bur- 
gundy.—That fate, which it seems 
condemned him to wander inces- 
santly through life, very early in- 
deed agitated his breast. He con- 
ceived, when a mere child, astrong 
passion to see the world; at eight 
years of age, therefore, he ran away 
from his parents. His Arevenancy 
wasa passport tohim. Somebody 
or other alwaystook himin. His 
wants were easily supplied—milk, 
bread, and a straw bed among the 
peasantry, were all he wanted for 
the night; and in the morning he 
wanted to be on his way again. = 

La Fleur had attained his tenth 
year, wlien one day he found him- 
self upon the Point-Neuf at Paris, 
With the discursive curiosity of a 
boy to whom every thirig is new, 
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he looked with innocent wonder 
atthe varieties around him. There 
were others who kept as keena 
look-out as himself, and a drum- 
mer soon accosted him, and with 
that picture the military know so 
well how to display, easily enlisted 
him in the service, 

For six years La Fleur beat his 
drum in the Frepch army; two 

ears more would have entitled 

im to his discuarge; he preferred, 
however, anticipation, aud, in pur- 
suance of his early practice, trom 
the army he rug away. 

He changed his drummer’s 
frock with a peasant,and made his 
escape with ease. He had again 
recourse to his oid expedients, and 
they brought him to Montréuil. 

There he introduced himself to 
Varenne, who fortunately took a 
fancyto him. The litle accom- 
modations that he needed were 
given him with cheerfulness, and, 
as what we sow we wish to see 
flourish, this worthy landlord pro- 
mised to get him a master; and 
as the best he deemed not better 
than La Fleur merited, he promis- 
ed to recommend him to wa Af- 
lord Anglois. He fortunately could 

rform as well as promise, and 
on introduced him to Sterne, rag- 
gedas a colt; in the height, how - 
ever, of health and hilarity, awed 
by areverence for imaginary rank, 
and hoping for the dest. 

Micorp, as a proof how er- 
roneously the French combine, 
La Fleur was long in shaking off. 
Sterne oneday said to him, * La 
Fleur, je ne suis pas Milord.”— 
Mais Monsieur est Anglois——“ Out 
La Fleur, et de plus pauvre Philo- 
sophe.” 

The beautiful little picture 
which Sterne has drawn of La 
Fleur’s amours, is so far true.-—He 
was fond of a very pretty girl at 

. 


terne’s La Fleur. 


Montreuil, the elder of two sisters. 
Her he afterwards married. This, 
whatever proof it might be of his 
affection, was none of his. pru- 
dence :—marriage made him nei- 
ther richer nor haffier than he was 
before. 

She resembles, if she is still liv- 
ing, he says, the Maria of Mou- 
lines. 

Poor La Fleur discovered that 
her assistance could go little to- 
wards their support. She was a 
mantua-maker, and her closest 
application could produce no more 
than six sous aday. ‘They sepa- 
rated, and La Fleur again went to 
service 

By her he had a daughter. 

At length, with what little mo- 
ney ke had got together, he return- 
ed to his wife, and they went into 
a public house at Calais, in Royal- 
street.—There his usual ill-luck 
attended him.—War broke out, 
and his little business became dess. 
His customers had been usually the 
English sailors who navigate the 
packets. He was at length obliged 
to seek for supplemental aids else- 
where—he left his wife to look af- 
ter a business which would still 
have supported er, and again La 
Fleur made the grand tour. 

He returned after Some time, 
but his wife was fled. A strolling 
company of comedians passing 
through the town had seduced her 
from her home, and no tale or 
tidings of her at all have since ever 
reached him. 

“ When I pass through Mou- 
lines,’ said he, “ her aged father 
and mother run out with tears to 
see me, and saddening each other, 
we fruitlessly weep together.” 

“ [T wri,” exclaims La Fieur, 
“‘ T may never more pass through 
that town !” 

(To be continued.) 
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CONVERSATION, OR THE PARTY-COLOURED SHIELD. 


N the days of knight-errantry 
I and paganism, one of our old 
british princes set up a statue to 
the goddess ot Victory, in a point 
where four roads met together. 
In her right-hand she held a spear, 
and rested her left upon a shield: 
the outside of this shield was of 
gold, and the inside of silver. On 
the former was inscribed, in the 
old British language, To the god- 
dess ever favorable; and on the 
other, For four victories obtained 
successively over the Piéts and 
other inhabitants of the Northern 
Isiands. 

It happened one day that two 
knights completely armed, the one 
in black armour, and the other in 
white, arrived from opposite parts 
of the country at this statue, just 
about the same time; and as nei- 
ther of them had séen it before, 
they stopped to read the inscrip- 
tions, and observe the excellence 
of its workmanship. After con- 
templating on it, for some time, 
This golden shield, says the black 
knight—Golden shield! cried the 
white knight (who was as stri¢tly 
observing the opposite side ;) why, 
if I have my eyes, it is silver. I 
know nothing of your eyes, repli- 
ed the black knight, but if ever I 
saw a golden shield in my life, this 
isone. Yes, returned the white 
knight, smiling, it is very proba- 
ble, indeed, that they should” ex- 
pose a shield of gold in so public 
a place as this: for my part, I 
wonder even a silver one is not 
too strong a temptation for the de- 
votion of some people that pass 
this way; and it appears by the 
date, that this has been here above 
three years. The black knight 
could not bear the smile with which 
this was delivered, and grew so 
warm in the dispute, that it soon 
ended in a challenge; they both 


therefore turned their horses, and 

rode back so far as to have suffi- 

cient space for their career, then 

fixed their spears in their rests, and 

flew at each other with the greatest 
fury and impetuosity. Their shock 
was so rude, and the blow on each 
side so effectual, that they both 

fellto the ground, much wounded 

and bruised, and lay there for some 

time, as inatrance. A good Druid, 
who was travelling that way, found 
them in thiscondition. The Druids 
were the physicians of those times, 
as well as the priests. He hada 
sovereign balsom about him, which 

he had composed himself, for he 
was very skilful in all the plants 
that grew in the fields, or in the 

forrests; he stanched their blood, 

applied his balsam to their wounds, 

and brought them as it were from 

death to life again. As soon as 
they were, sufhciently recovered, 
he began to inquire into the occa- 

sion of their quarrel. Why, this 

man, cried the black knight, wilb 
have it that that shield yonder is 
silver. Aud he will have it, repli- 

ed the white night, that it is gold; 

aud then told him all the; particu- 

lars of the affair. Ah! said the- 
Druid, with a sigh, you are both 

of you, my brethren, in the right, 

and both of you in the wrong; had 

either of you given himselt tame 

to look upon the opposite side of 
the shield, as well as that which 

first presented itself to his view, 

all this passion and bloodshed might 

have been avoided ; however, there 

is a very good lesson to be learned 

from the evils that have befallen 

you on this occasion. Permit me, 

therefore, to entreat you by all cur 

gods, and by this goddess of Vic- 

tory in particular, never to enter 

into any dispute for the future, 

till you have fairly considered both 

sides of the question. 


The 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








Lines written on a blank Leaf of a Volume of BLEECKER and Fau- 
GERES’ Poems, Aresented to a Lady returning to Canada, 





K sympathetic grief, my gentle friend, 

While pensive o’er the artless page you bend, 
Weep not, with erring Woe, the early doom 
That call’d Exrza to the shelt’ring tomb: 

Too elegantly frail, her shrinking mind, 
Nor firm to suffer, nor to ills resign’d, 
From Fate’s athictive dispensations fled, 
And sought a refuge with the silent dead. 

But read, and ah! with softest pity sway’d, 
See Genius languish in th’ oppressive shade; 
See, doom’d to dire misfortune from her birth, 
Heir to Ex1za’s talents and her worth, 
Where ail the powers of harmony conspire 
To animate FauGeres’ expressive lyre: 
Aad sometimes let thy mental view extend 
O’er lakes and mountains, to thy distant friend: 
That friend, condemn’d on foreign shores so long 
Tu waste her anguish’d soul in plaintive song, 
Restor’d to. tranquil joys, and native bow’rs, 
Recalls, with grateful sense, the fleeting hours, 
Which, oft enliven’d by thy converse bland, 
Cheer’d her long exile ina stranger land. 

And now, since Fate has doom’d our lives to part, 
‘Take the best wishes of a grateful heart : 
For thee may each successive morn arise 
Calm as thy mind, and radiant as thy eyes, 
Propitious Fortune all thy ways befriend, 
And a long life attain a peaceful end. 

Wew- York, Nov. 28, 1796. MATILDA. 
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ODE ON FRIENDSHIP. 


HEN storms our mental calm assail, 
V And many a rude and adverse gale 
On human life attend; 
Where shall the greatly wretched fly, 
And pour the tear, and breathe the sigh, 
But to a pitying friend? 



































Or, if by partial Fate appear 
No woes to cloud our vernal year, 


And blight the springing joy, 



















































Original Poetry. 
Soft as fhe sun’s declining ray, 


Or breath of summer’s opening day, 
The careless moments fly. 


i 


Whence can we nobler joys derive, 
What a sublimer pleasure give, 
Than all in Foxtune’s pow’r? ’ 
’Tis heaven-born Wisdom, Virtue warm, 
1 That come in Friendship’s gentle form, 
To wing the smiling hour. 





O friend! to whom indulgent heav’n 
The clear enlighten’d mind has giv’n, 
Where wit and sense combine; 
Come, to Content’s serene coptroul, 
The pensive, even flow of soul, 

O, let thy converse join! 


For quick the rapid moments haste, 
Soon will our fleeting lives be past, 
And we exist no more; 
Or rather, Faith, beyond the skies, 
Unveils a bright’ning Paradise, 
Where want and pain are o’er. 


Serene she takes her daring flight, 

To learn the wonders veil’d in night, 
Or o’er the star-pav’d plain; 

The ways mysterious to explore, 

Which patriots, heroes trod before, 
And joins the godlike train.. 


Then, (and perhaps returning day 
May wing th’ impatient soul away, 

Releas’d from every care,) 
Then shall the raptur’d spirit fly, 
To regions of sublimer joy 


And hope to meet thee there. 
New- York. CORNELIA, 





ELEGY. ° 


H Time! move on thy scarce-perceived speed, 
And hasten to the pofnt where I must drop; 

From pining griefs, from sad’ning musings freed, 

My pain’d heart cease to beat, my pulses stop. 
Already, thrice, with languid, mournful pace, 

His yearly round the Sum has travell’d o’er; Le 
Since sorrow gloom’d this once joy-beaming face, * 

Which now with joys can be illumed no more. | 


I had another self;—Ah! who can tell 
The tender fibres which Affection twin’d 
Around our glowing hearts? or who reveal 
The strong emotions of a woe-sunk mind? 


Soft January, 1797- G Mysterious. 
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Original Poetry. 
Mysterious heav’n! whose awful, dark decrees 
Tore from my heart the idol of my soul, 
With agonizing tears, with bended knees, 
In vain I strove thy mandate to controul. 


The curtain drop’d; a dismal gloom o’erspread 
Life’s gayest scenes; where Fancy fondly stray’d, 

Drear darkness veil’d the view; like phantoms fled 
The group of pleasures which around us play’d. 


Wrench’d from my arms, by Angels borne away, 
While yet I clung and clasp’d her to my heart, 
No prayers could procure her longer stay— 
Th’ Almighty’s far said, she must depart. 


But, Oh the pangs which melting nature feels! 

Still, still my sick heart bleeds; the bleeding wound 
A transient, cheerful guise but ill conceals, 

While Grief and Melancholy hover round. 


My busy fancy, canst thou not forbear 
To draw my Angel? Excellence divine! 
Where virtue, youth, and beauty bloom’d so fair, 
By mingling loves and fond endearments mine. 


A rose-bud op’ning with the breath of May, 
A form of sweetest harmonies combin’d, 

An aspect beaming like the rising day, 
Whence shone ineffable an Angel’s mind :— 


Such were the gifts indulgent heaven sent; 
I thank’d my God, and was supremely blest; 
Each sun that saw us smil’d love, peace, content; 
Nor could we wish for aught still unpossess’d. 


On wings seraphic borne o’er blissful plains, 
Such as Elysium Bards divinely sing, 

Where heav’nly ravishing sweet Music’s strains 
Pervade the regions of eternal spring: 


Where souls, fresh kindling with celestial fire, 
Their joys into each other’s bosoms pour, 

I once did tune the happy Poet’s lyre 
On Mohawk’s flow’ry fields and shadowy shore.* 


The list’ning gephyrs rested on the wing, 
The birds in love-songs sweetly join’d my lays, 
And lent me all their tuneful notes, to sing 
Transporting visions of approaching days. 


Nor were the visions false; those days did come 
Which ne’er again shall cheer and bless my sight ; 
From vernal brightness chang’d to sable gloom, 
To horrors of the wint’ry polar night. 


® See New-York Magazine, vol. iii, page 113. 





Original Poetry. 


‘The fatal morning came; it was the last 

I heard her voice; ’twas Love’s melodious sound; 
The tender soothing sound had scarcely past, 

E’er Death unpitying gave the mortal wound. 
Whaet can this be? tell me, can this be death? 

Why dost thou weep!—My God is good, she said; 
And e’er next morning dawn’d, with parting breath 

Gave me her last fond ling’ring look, and fled. 


Then fied all earthly bliss; the fabric rear’d 
Of sweet felicities, reserv’d in store, 
Where pleasures smil’d, hope flatter’d, joys appear’d, 
Then sunk and vanish’d to appear no more. 
On mourning willows now my harp is hung, 
Or sounds in faint tones, selemn, sad, and slow; 
Its sprightly measures, once so gleeful sung, 
Chang’d to Death’s dirges—tun’d to notes of woe. 


The lonely woe-worn widowed turtle coos 
Its long repeated, piteous, wailing moan, 
In wiids forlorn, responsive to my muse, 
In 2 less-lengthened, piteous, plaintive tone. 


My soul, still bound to thine, would fondly trace, 
Dear SeraruH! in th’ abodes of rapturous bliss, 
Thy passage to the skies; th’ ecstatic place 
Of ceaseless, cloudless, endless happiness. 
There pains, and griefs, and groans are never known— 
Such groans! I hear them yet. How like a rack 
They pierc’d my vitals, tore my senses down, 
And rous’d, and drove my tortur’d spirits back ! 


Oft have I sat, and gaz’d upon the Moon, 

Her pale beams faintly trembling through my tears, 
Till from her zenith Midnight travell’d down, 

And Planets walk’d around their silent spheres. 


Did she not stop to see new wonders there? 
Or did she pass those orbs of glowing light, 

That float immense through boundless fields of air, 
And stretch beyond the reach of mortal sight? 


Oft hast thou seen, O Moon! our lonely walk, 
While counting worlds, where happy spirits are, 
Hast heard us of yon dazzling regions talk, 
And fiad a paradise in every star. 


As on my arm she lean’d, and look’d aloft, 
The silv’ry face of Hudson spread thy rays 
In milder glories; gentle, calm, and sof 
As the mild radiance of that angel face. 


Glad cherubs saw it; clustering from above 
They saw that look so charming and benign; 
The fairest being in the realms of Love 


There saw heav’n’s own refleéted goodness shine. 
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Perhaps they envied too what I possess’d, 
Or in compassion beckon’d her away 

From Earth’s poor joys to mansions of the bless’d— 
She look’d at me, and sigh’d, and wish’d to stay. 


”T was when celestial glories fill’d her sight, 
And soft-ey’d Mercy, leaning from the skies, 

In gentlest accents call’d, she took her flight 
For ever, ever, ever from my eyes. 


And shall I never more behold that face? 

And hear the music of that soothing voice? 
And hang upon her charms? and fondly gaze, 

In transport lost, and wild with throbbing joys? 


I shall, and join with her the choral train, 

While worlds to worlds their joyful hymns repeat 
In one eternal HALLELUIA strain, 

Till echoes from Creation’s verges meet. 


When Time entomb’d in Nature’s ruins lies, 
And ages without number shall be past, 
In fresher bloom shall youth and beauty rise, 

And fiourish while Eternity shall last. 


Haste then, O Time! thy too, too tardy speed, 
And bring me to the point where I must drop; 

From pining griefs and sad’ning musings freed, 
My pain’d heart cease to beat, my pulses stop. 


December 13, 1796. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


SAVANNAH, Dee. 30. 
E have had an uncommon and 
continued fpell of very cold but 
opted clear weather, fince the 26th 
ov. the night of the great fire in this 
city. The Mercury in Ferenheit’s ther- 
mometer was at 13 degrees about fun- 
rifing the 23d and 24th of this month— 
eggs, milk and liquids {which had no {pie 
rits) in {mall quantities, were frozen up 
entirely, and broke the fhells, bottles, 
with other glafs and crockery, which con- 

tained them. 

AcBany, Dec. 30. Tuefday latt bee 
ing the Anniveriary of St. Johnthe Evan- 
gelift, was celebrated by molt of the meme 
bers of the ancient mafonic fraternity in 
thiscity. The brethren of Mafters Lodge 
dined at brother Wendeil’s, and in the 
evening thofe of Tempie Lodge fupped at 


brother Hanmer’s» The utmoft harmo- 
ny and good fellowfhip were difplayed at 
the refpective entertainments, efpecially 
in the reciprocal attendance of fuch vifit- 
ing brethren as could conveniently unite 
with both Lodges in the celebration of the 
day. 

On Saturday laf Peter W. Yates, Efq; 
by virtue of a difpeafation from the Graud 
Lodge, conftituted a new Lodge at Cox- 
ackie, and inftalled its officers. He de- 
livered to the officers and members, and 
the vifiting brethrenrrom adjacent Lodges, 
an oration fuitable to the occafion. After- 
wards they partook of a fupper in an ele- 
gant Lodge Room, lately conftruéted by 
the members of the new lodge; and the 
next day the Rev. Mr. Knap preached @ 
fermon for them in the new Prefbyterian 
Church. 

Numbey 





a 





Number of buildings in the city of Al- 
bany, taken from an actual enumeration, 
lately made by a young gentieman of 
State-ftreet. 70% dwelling-houfes, 131 
ftores, 68 ftore-houfes, 19% ftables front- 
ing ftreets and allies. Tota! 1088 build- 
ingss Inthe Colonie of Water-Viiet, or 
Northern Liberties, 162 dwelling-houfes 
and 13 ftores. Making a total of 1263, 
in the city and liberties. And compating 
7 perfons to each dwelling-houfe, the city 
contains 4907 inhabitants, and the liber- 
ties 1134. Total 6041. 

PHILADELPHIA, December zr. It 
appears from entries at the Colle@tor’s 
office for this port, madein purfuance of 
the a&t of Cong:efs of the laft feffion, 
that in the quarter commencing on the 
firt of July, and ending on the 3oth of 
September lait, 200 feamen have been 
regifiered ; and that during the fame pe- 
riod, 22 feamen were imprefled, of which 
4 were natives, 9, whole citizenthip un- 
known or uncertain, 2 Swedes, 1 Dutch- 
man, 3 foreigners, whofe country is un- 
known, but in place of whom 2 Ameri- 
cans were returned by the veffel which 
impreffed them. But one of thefe imprefl- 
ments were made in Europe; and one 
alfo from a vetlel returning from Eu- 
rope. 

Laft evening a.fire broke out in the 
buildings that form the left wing of the 
Old Academy. Notwithftanding the 
greateft exertions the whole roof, covering 
three dwelling-houfes, was confumed. 
There is fufpicion that the fire was kind 
led by defign. 

PATENT PUMP, 

Agreeably to an advertifement of the 
fubfcriber, a number of gentlemen met at 
Vine-ftreet wharf, on the 12th inft. among 
whom where John Barry, Efq; comman- 
der of the frigate United States, and Mr. 
Jofhua Humphries, naval conitruétor, to 
fee the performance of Bourke’s United 
States patent Copper Pump, which an. 
{wered their moft fanguine expectations, 
it delivered that day one hundred and 
fifty-four gallons of water, in thirty-five 
feconds of time, by feveral ftop watches, 
and thirty-eight ftrokes of the pump 
break, although fome water was loft: it 
alfo lifted up and difcharged through the 
valves a quantity of {tones and gravel, and 
2 4 pound fhet. To all owners and maf- 
ters of veffels this pump muft be a valua- 
bie acquifition, where lives and property 
are at flake—-another advantage attend. 
ing this pump is its fimple confiru€tion; 
any man can putitinorder.s Thechain 
pump is liable to choke, and requires 
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more men to work it; this pump will not 
choke either with ftones, gravel, or grainy 
and only requires four men to work it 
with the greateft powers Two men can 
work it, and difcharge half a tun of water 
perminute. Mr.B. can make them to ac. 
commodate {mali as weil as large veffels, 
This pump, fer which the fubferiber has 
obtained a patent from the United States 
of America, and an exclufive privilege to 
make and vend the fame, may be’of ef- 
fetual fervice to all brewers, diftillers, or 
in raifing water to a great height in inland 
navigation, as well as to raife water for 
overfhot millse The fubferiber may be 
ffoke with at his thop in Water-ftreet, 
oppofite the Sweedes church, and expects 
from the public the encouragement that 
his invention and attention may deferve, 
THEOSALD BOURKE, 

N.B. Letters, poft paid, from any part 
of the United States, will be paid imme~ 
diate attention to. 

Wethe fubfcribers, having been prefent 
at the aforefaid trial of T heobaldBourke’s 
patent pump, certify the above to be true. 

James Smith, George Ludlam, 

Jacob Ridgway, William Hefs, 

Charles French, Robert M*Mallen, 

John Roffeter, William M‘Faden, 

William Ruth, 

Jan. 10. Laft night, about a mile 
north-weit from this city, a jill of the 
beft French brandy was placed in a field 
in acommon faucer; and about ten mi- 
nutes after the fun rofe this morning, the 
circumference had a ring of ice, about 
half an inch broad. The ice had no re- 
gular form, but clotted like greefe; the 
remaining brandy had the appearance of 
oil, and when tafted was mild as milk. 

A {mali vial of the fame brandy, with 
a glafs topper, was expofed in the fame 
field. No cruft of ice was formed on it, 
the aétion of the air being prevented by 
the itopper. 

Water placed in a room where no fire 
had been for fome days, was in a liquid 
ftate until the dawn of the day, but was 
formed into alump of ice in ten minutes 
after the fun rofe. 

28.] Yefterday morning, between five 
and fix o’clock, a fire broke out in the 
dwelling-houfe of Mr. Andrew Brown, 
Printer of the Philadelphia Gazette, 
which was confumed, notwithftanding the 
aCtive exertions of the citizens; and, 
horrid to relate! Mrs. Brown, and three 
of her children, a fon and two daugh- 
ters, feil vi€tims to the devouring flames. 
Mr. Brown was much burnt; but great 

hopes are entertained of his secoverye A 
fervant 
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fervant maid belonging to the family, it 
is feared, will not furvive. ‘I'wo appren- 
tices efcaped much bruifed from teaping 
from the upper windows. The fire firtt 
began its ravages in the lower front room, 
and thence reached the roof. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, Jan. 22. 
THERMOMETER, 
Jan. 4. 7 o'clock A. M. 
it flood 11 below o 
~ 8. do do. 11 do. 
At fun-down 4 do. 
go’clokP.M. 10 do. 
1zdo. do. 13 «do. 
9- 7oclock A.M. 14 do. 
trdo P.M. 14 do 
to o'clock A.M. 19 do. 
This has been the coldeft morning pof- 
fibly ever known in thislatitude. Itcer- 
tainly was colder by 7 degrees than has 
been meefured in this place by a Ther- 
mometer within 20 years. 
Nine Partners, 1 Mo. roth, 1797. 
The mercury in my Thermometer, 
(Farenheit’s fcale) flood as follows : 
The day before yefterday at funerife, 
34 degrees belowo, 1 P. M. 3 above do. 
9 P. M. 18 below do. 
Yefterday at fun-rife, 16 below do. 
This morning at fun-rife, 20 below do. 
Which are the coldeft days we have 
had this winter, and greater degrees than 
are rarely to be found in this country. 
S. Rickitfon. 
New-Yoax, Dec. 31. A letter from 
Alexandria, (Virginia) dated the 23d 
inftant, fays, ‘© We were under con- 
fiderable alarm here laft night from a fire 
which broke out in a frame building 


mearly in the centre of the town, which | 


was happily extinguifhed with the lofs 
of that building only. At One period it 
threatened deftru@tion to a confiderable 
portion of the wealthieft part of this 
piace.” 

nt 9- The legiflature of Virginia 
pafied an aét laft week, ** Eftablifhing 
Public Schools.”’ 

15.] On Monday the dwelling-houfe 
of Elias Boudinot, E(q; of Newark, New- 
Jerfey, caught fire, and was entirely con- 
fumed. We learn that the lofs of Mr. 
Boudinot, although his effeé&s were mofte 
ly faved, amounts to 10,000 dollars. 

The honfe of Hugh Davis, of Rah- 
way, has been burnt, and a girl of 12 
years of age. 

On ‘Wesnefday lat a general meeting 
was held in Lanfingburgh, by the different’ 
denominations of Chriftians, in order to 
form a Society for promoting Chriftian 
Knowledge in our frontier fettlements, 
and among the Indians. 


Regiffer. 


Ata meeting of the fociety inftituted 
for the promotion of agriculture, arts, 
and manufactures in the ftate of New- 
York, on Thurfday laft, the annual 
choice of officers for the current year was 
made, when the following gentlemen 
were elected :— 

Robert R. Livingfton, Efq; Prefident. 
Ezra L’ Hommedieu, Efy; Vice-Prefident, 
Samuel Jones, Efg; Treafurer. 

Samuel L. Mitchill, Eig; 
Samuel Jones, jun. Efq; 

It muft be pleafing to all friends of 

their country to be informed, that dur- 
ing the conflict of oppofite opinions in 
politics, this inftitution, which embraces 
wider objects of benevolence than any 
political parts whatfoever, is in friendly 
communication with both Englith and 
French inftitutions of a fimilar nature. 
During the meetings of the prefent fef- 
fions, the corporation has been favored 
with correfpondence from their friends in 
England and Scotland, France, and its 
diftant territories in America. The fo- 
ciety is defirows of cultivating harmony 
and friendly intercourfe with all perfons 
and affociations converfant in agricultu- 
ral, economical, and handicraft matters, 
in every country. In particular, the 
members feel themfeives interefted in - 
their correfpondence with the merchants 
of Giafgow, and the board of agriculture 
of London, the fuperintendant of the 
National Botanical Garden of Paris, and 
the fociety of arts and fciences in St. 
Domingo. 
. That illuftrious character, who, after 
liberating his country from bondage, has 
guided it fince the revolution to a very: 
elevated pitch of happinefs and grandeur, 
the Prefident of the United States, the 
wife and virtuous Wafhington, has ex- 
preffed himfelf with fo much warmth 
and force, in his farewell addrefs to the 
people of the United States, in favor of 
agricultural affociations, that it cannot 
be doubted, that in every ftate where- 
im individuals combine their efforts for. 
the promotion of hufbandry and rural 
economies, the legiflature will aid their 
efforts, and grant their encouragement 
and protection. 

At the annual ele€tion of officers for 
the American Philofophical Society, held 
at Philadelphia on the 6th inft. the fole 
lowing gentlemen were chofen for the 
current year:—Thomas Jefferion, prefi- 
dent—Dr. Cafpar Wittar, Dr. Benjamin 
Ruth, Rev. Dr. Nicholas Coilin, vice- 
prefidents—William Barton, John Bleak- 
ley, Rev. Dr. Samuel Magaw, Jonathan 

Williams, 


} Secretaries. 
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Williams, fecretaries=-Charles W.Peale, 
Dr. Benjamin: S. Barton, Robert Patter- 
fon, curatorsJohn Vaughan, treafurer 
—Andrew Ellicot, Tench Coxe, Rev. J. 
Abbercrombie, Richard P. Smith, coun- 
fellors for three yearse 

In addition to the foregoing, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen are counfellors of the 
fociety; vizs Until Jan. 1799, Rev. Dre 
Robert Blackwel!, Thomas M‘Kean, L. 
L.D. Rev, James Davidfon, Dr. Adam 
Kuhn—Until Jan. 1798, Jonathan B. 
Smith, Dr. William Currie, Rev. Dr. 
William Smith, Rev. Dr. Wm, White. 

33-] Ninety-four 24 pound cannon, 
were lately proved at the Hope Furnace, 
near Providence, by Captain Pierce, of 
the Federal army. They all bore the 
proof, and are intended for the frigates 
now building. 

A hog, two years old, lately killed in 
this city, and bred by Mr. Robert Hea- 
ton, of Throng’s Neck, meafured as fol- 
lows: two feet feven inches high; fix 
feet three inches girth: weight 538ib. 

_ Mr. Pinckney, our late Minifter at the 
Court of London, arrived with his family, 
at Charlefton, on the 7th of Jaft month. 

According to a modern admeafure- 
ment, the extent of continued buildings 
in London is thirty-five miles two fur- 
longs and 39 roods. There are'305 places 
of devotion, and a computed million of 
inhabitants. 

31.] On Friday, in the houfe of af- 
fembly of this ftate, Mr. D. Ten Broeck 
moved the following refolution, with the 
recital :— 

Whereas it is reprefented to the Legif- 
lature, by William Narth, Efq; late fpeaker 
of the Hon. the Houfe of Affembly, that 
during the laft feffion of the Jegiflature, 
a ceftain William Kettletas, for certain 
offences, highly injurious to the honor 
and dignity of the Hon. the Houle of 
Affembiy, and the people of the ftate of 
New-York, was, by unanimous refolu- 
tion of faid Houfe of Affembly, for faid 
offences, committed to the jail of the 
city and county of New-York, on the 
warrant of the {peaker-—That, in confe- 
quence of this commitment, the faid Ket- 
tletas has inftituted a fuit, and filed a dee 
claration againft the faid William North, 
Efg; which fuit is now depending in the 
fupreme court of this ftate: And for as 
much as the priviieges of the Reprefenta- 


tives'of the people ought to be and remain - 


inviolate,and without encroachment, and 

the honor and dignity of the houfe fup- 

ported and maintained; therefore, 
Refolved, (if the hone the fenate con- 
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cur herein) that the Attorney-General of 
this ftate be, and he is hereby direéted 
and required, to defend the faid fuit 
commenced by William Kettletas, againft 
William North, Efq; late fpeaker of the 
houfe of affembly, and that the legiflature 
will make adequate provifion for all necef- 
fary expences and cofts in the premifes. 

Wn which debates were had, and on 
the queftion for the houfe adopting the 
fame, a divifion was called, and Mr. 
Comftock ftood alone in the negative. 

A USEFUL HINT. 

From feveral experiments, it appears, 
that middling fized men, or thofe between 
five feet fix inches, and five feet nine 
inches high, weighing about 1 50 pounds, 
and are in bulk equal to about three folid 
feet ; and the fmall fized men, or thofe 
between five feet three inches, and five 
feet fix inches in height, weighing about 
145 pounds, and are in bulk equal to about 
24 folid feet: and from thefei periments 
it alfo appears, that moft men are fpecifi- 
cally lighter than common water, and 
much more fo than fea-water. Confe- 
quently, could perfons who fall into the 
water, have prefence of mind enough to 
aveid the fright ufual on fuch occafions, 
many might be preferved from drowning; 
and a very fmall piece of wood, fuch as 
an oar, would buoy a man above water, 
while he had fpirits to keep his hold. 

A gentleman who had been on board a 
Maltefe hip of war, obferved hanging to 
the taffarel, a block of wood almoft like 
a buoy, and fo ballanced that one end 
fwam upright, carrying a little flag ftaff 
with a {mall vane: the perfon who wag’ 
on duty be poop had orders to cut the 
rope by which the buoy hung, upon any 
cry Of a bn’s falling overboard; and 
as the block would be in a thip’s wake by 
the time the perfon floated therein, he 
was fure of having fumething at hand to 
fuftain him till the boat fhould come to 
his affiftance, and fhould that take fo 
long time to do as that the diftance from 
the thip to the man rendered him invifibie, 
yet the boat would have a mark to row 
towards him, fhown them by the vane. 

THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 

We feel a great fatisfaétion in having 
it in our power to announce to the pub- 
lic, that a gentleman has difcovered the 
caufe of the variation of the magneti 
needle; and that throughout his theory, 
he has conftructed a compafs, which 
ftands invariably cue North and South, 
on all parts of the globe. The naviga- 
tor, by this wonderful difcovery, can al- 
ways fteer a true courfe; and the en- 
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gineer or furveyor will a'ways meafure 
corre& angles to the true meridian. 

The inventor has termed it Azimutal. 
By being compared with the common 
needle, it indicates the true variations 
What is moft extraordinary in it is, that 
any quantity of iron placed at one yard 


_diftance,. does not the leaft affect it. 


We are likewife informed, that the in- 
ventor has a needle which indicates the 
latitude by its dip, and that he will foon 
be able to produce another by which the 
longitude fhall be difcovered through an 
equitable variation of 92 degrees Eaft or 
Weft. . By thefe three forts of compatfies, 
the azimuth obfervations, and the alti- 
tudes of the fun, or diftance from moon 
or ftars, thal! be laid afide, or at leaft ufed 
as proofs to thofe inventions; but this 
laft point is not yet proved like the two 
others. 

From what we could colleét, it appears 
that the inventor of the Azimutal is of 
opinion, that electricity is a fluid and 
calid agent, and that magnetifm is invi- 
fible, arid a frigid agent. . 

We fafpeét, that the inventor introdu- 
ces magnetifm with an apparatus fimilar 
to that of ele@tricity, by condudtors. He 
has fhewn his apparatms but to a few 
confidential friends, and if we credit them, 
his magnet carries two hundred weight. 

The Azimutal has, we are informedy 
been proved om land and fea, both Eaft 
and Weft, and anfwers every purpofe for 
navigation, By comparing it to all dials 
is perfetly corre&t, and when placed in 
an azimuth compafs-box, the obferva- 
itions of amplitudes determine at once its 
nature and utility. | [Scot@h paper. 

—MARRIAGESe— 

In New- York.—In ita Mr. 
William Welden, to Mifs E, Riehards.— 
Mr. Charles Cornell, to ally Bux. 
tona—Mr. Peter Utt, to Mifs” Amelia 
Fairly.—-The Rev. Abel Roe, to Mrs. 
Barret.—-Mr. Philip Gorrall, to Mifs 
Eliza Shreeve.—Mr. Thomas Loutette, 
to Mifs C. M‘Kenzie.—Capt. T. Bar- 
nard, to Mifs Louifa Hinckley.——Mr. P. 
Cutler, to Mifs E. jacobs. 

At Aurora, Onondaga @ounty, Glen 
Cuyler, Eiq; to Mifs Mary F. Ledyard. 

On Long-Ifland.——At Huntington, 
Mr, P. Sills, to Mrs. R. White. 


-—, Hempfied, Mr. Van Wyck, to 
| Pails Thoroe. 


At Brooklnc, Mr. Hignry Dawfon, 
jun. to Milfs iviariam Hicks. 

in New. ferfey.—Ac Perth- Amboy, 
Mr.je Ree, to Mifs Sufannah RB. Stevens. 

In. Penutyivaniaa—in the capital, 
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Mr. John Kelland, to Mifs Henrietta 
Conftantia Meade.——Seckquoinneyouhee, 
alias John Walker, one of the chiefs 
of the Cherokee nation of Indians, to 
Mifs Ann Jane Durant.—Mr. James 
Harrell, printer, to Mifs Hannah Wal« 
ker.—-Jofeph Cruckfhank, printer, to 
Rachael Saunders.—-Mr. J. H. Barnesy 
to Mifs Eliza Harbefon.—“r. William 
Williams, to Mifs Sally Wingfield.— 
Mr. Benjamin Harner, fen. to Mrs. Jane 
Leenpentemte | mips Gailaher, to 
Mifs Margaret Dobion. 

In Maffachufetts.—In the capital, John 
T. Apthorpe,Efq; to Mifs Mary S. Fofler. 
—FOREIGN MARRIAGE.— 

In Ruffia.—At Peterfburgh, his Royal 
Highnefs the King of Sweden, to her Se- 
rene Highnefs Alexandra Pawiona, Prin- 
cefs of Pruffia. 

—DEATHS.—— 

In New-York.-—Ini the capital, Mrs. 
Hannah Brown.—Mrs.S. Service——Mifs 
Caroline Smith, aged 14 years.—Mr. 
John Sutherland.—Mr. Jofeph Griffiths, 
Mr. James Cockcroft.——-Mr. Anthony 
Car, printer, aged 51 years.——Mis. Eli« 
zabeth Carmer, aged 89 yearss=—Mrsi 
Mary Hardy, aged 42 years. 

At Gothen, John Wickham, EG; in 
his 27th year. 

At Crown-Point, George Trimble, 
Efq; one of the Judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas for Clinton county. 

On Long-Ifland.—-Mrs.Sarah Berrien, 
widow of C, Berrien, aged 97 years. 

In New-Jerfey.—At Burlington, Rich. 


Brooke Roberts, Efq; of South-Carolina, _ 


major of infantry in the fervice of the 
United States. 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capital,Capt. 
William D. Brown, in his 39th year. 

At Preiq’ Ifle, his Exceilency Anthony 
Wayne, Commander in Chief of the Be- 
deral army. 

In North-Carolina.—At Raleigh, the 
Hon. john Leigh, late fpeaker of the 
Houfe of Commons of that ftate. 

In South-Carolina.—At Beaufort,Mr. 
Pierce, aged 53 years. 

*In Mailachuietts.—At Worcefter, Mre 
Benjamin Bridge, aged 22 years. 

At Andover, Do€tor Jofeph Ofgood, a 

good man and eminent phvfician. 
—FOREIGN DEATHS. 4 

Bp Sardinia.—Victor Amadeas, of Sa# 

voy, king of Sardinia. He was bornia | 


1726, and crowned in 1773. The prince @ 


of Piedmont, who fucceeds him, was 
born in 17516 

In Denmark, O&. 11.—Julian Mae 
ria Dowager, Queen of Denmark. 
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